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asked the favour was pretty and pleased him. God 
bless him! say I; would he were back again! In that 
case, my daughter would not long be the wife of an 
indefinido.” “I am quite of your way of thinking, 
senora,” said a middle-aged woman, very gaily dressed ; 
«it is really quite laughable, though it provokes one at 
the same time, to see what a fuss such people make 
about themselves. Only four months ago, this tytere 
was skulking through the streets, muffled up in his cloak, 
more like a pordiosero (a beggat) than any thing else. 
Then, indeed, he thought himself particularly fortunate 
to come and dine, and visit me from time to time ; now 
it is, ‘a los pies de usted!’ But I can tell him he shall 


not often have the pleasure of keeping me waiting for] Spain that such things could happen. 


his audience.—Pepe ! pray take in this card, that he may 
know I am here.” This done, she took to fanning her- 
self with great force and dignity, regardless of the sup- 
pressed titter of her neighbours. 

“Those for the audience of the officers!” cried a 
porter, opening the folding doors on the left hand, already 
described, “let them come!” 
pushing, the crowd separated into two distinct masses— 
one in close order, jammed up against the folding doors, 


After some elbowing and| those of the clerks. 


The best of the joke is, that when they do receive, they 
listen to one precisely as they would to a green parrot 
whistling a cachucha ; and as for expecting any pune- 
tuality, Dios guardo usted muchos anos! (God pre- 
serve you many years !)—* Is there any body here for 
the Sefior Velanes ?” cries the porter; “ let them come, 
two at a time!”—« Ay! for fear we should eat the poor 
lambkins. Are we wolves? Pray open the other fold- 
ing door; we are crushed together here like herrings in 
a barrel. What way is this to treat caballeros !”— 
“Ay!” exclaimed an old man, with a thin, care-worn 
countenance, and a suit of poverty upon him, bearing 
the three stripes of colonel on the cuffs, “it is only in 
Would to God I 
had never been born there!’ Unhappy Spain!’—« If it 
is so,” growled a surly, square-built man, behind him, 
“we may thank ourselves for it. Were we all men, 
such things would be soon remedied. Perhaps—we 
shall see,” &c. 

The minister’s visiters were quite as discontented as 
They, too, talked loud and long. 
“ What a noisy brute that chaplain is!” said the fine 
lady, who still remained outside, notwithstanding her 


the other at the entrance of the narrow passage leading| card sent in to frighten his excellency into good man- 


to his exceliency’s saloon of audience. Among the latter, 


ners ; “ what a noise the man makes ! what is he talking 


who were waiting the good pleasure of the clerks, were | about ?”—« It is the same who says mass every Sunday 
not a few characters of a republican stamp,—men em-|at two o’clock at the Buen Suceso ; I often see him scat- 


bittered and rendered clamorous by a long course of|tering his benedictions. 


He is odd, and says funny 


neglect and privations, for the benefit of a set of beard-| things enough, and makes one laugh; but I don’t like 
less boys and slippery-tongued, supple-backed courtiers,|to have him near me; for he is altogether a very offen- 


preferred over their heads. 


Having had ample proofs] sive person. Yet any thing is better than coming here.” 


that there was nothing more for them to lose, they, now| —“I am only surprised,” said a well-dressed, red-faced, 
that people can talk rather more freely on public matters, | rather self-sufficient little man, with a spirited top-knot 
gave their tongues a little license, and their feelings] of hair fiercely brushed backwards, « I am only surprised 


some consolation in abusing the clerks,—who, it must be} how any body comes at all to an audience. 


I am glad 


confessed, deserve, almost to a man, any amount or|to see that people have so much time and patience to 


quality of vituperation that can be bestowed upon them. | spare. 
The tiring began from a swarthy fellow, with a remark-| thinking of? 


It is absolutely incredible. What are people 
Do they imagine that a minister is to at- 


ably glistening black eye, a beard of several days old,| tend to their affairs, when God only knows how many 


and hair of pepper and salt mixture, the black and gray|of his own are trotting through his head? 


I protest 


hairs in nearly equal proportions, dressed in a black stock | that nobody would see me here, were it not for a fool of 


and threadbare blue surtout. 


“If I have got good sight,} a nephew of mine, who thinks he has a right to be made 


and the advertisément posted up there does not lie, the] a captain; if he has, be it known to him, that is one of 
audience is fixed for one o’clock, whereas it is now more] the best reasons why he never will leave his wife viude- 


than half past one.” 


Then, pulling out a solid-looking| dad.* 


This is my opinion of audiences, whether of rey 


silver watch, of the kind vulgarly denominated in Eng-] or rogue ; unless, indeed, the pleasure of seeing a min- 
lish “a turnip,” and making it dangle with violence] ister at one is sufficient to keep a man alive till the next.” 


close to the porter’s face, he continued—« What is the 
meaning of this? 
o'clock, or any hour they please, or none at all! 
thing, [ suppose, is too good for us! we are canalla}i 
(riff-raff,) not worthy of such people’s attention ; yet I 


Don Bernabé, who had not lost a single word of all 


Better say, at once, three or four] that had passed, (indeed, they had gone through his very 
Any| marrow, like the sharpest knives of Albacete,) saw his 


llusions fading from before his eyes. He first began to 


doubt the propriety of his journey to Madrid; next he 


think I know a receipt for them!”—“ How can you be| doubted the expediency of his presenting himself at all. 


‘ 


so unreasonable, amigo 2” responded his neighbour, with 
a black silk web night-cap tucked over his ears. 
forget that these gentlemen have a great many little pri- 


hed 


‘Those for the audience of his excellency !” roared the 


“ You] porter, “six at a time!” 


Don Bernabé happened to be one of the foremost : he 


vate matters to settle.—empeiios given them last night,| was ashamed to retreat ; so, calling upon his uncle and 


at their tertulia, by some gay petticoat. 


Come, man !| the portero mayor and the escribiente, he followed the 


don’t grumble.”—«“ Grumble!” repeated a weather-| tide, and soon found himself in the hall of audience, 


beaten serjeant, whose uniform was any colour you 


hung round with coloured lithographs, indifferently exe- 


please, from sun and rain, surmounted by a pair of| cuted, of the various uniforms worn in the Spanish ser- 


equally good-looking worsted epaulets. 


«And why| vice. 
not? are they not treating the public like a pelota 2—| one, into the ministerial cabinet. 


From this room the suitors were admitted, one by 
Some few come out 


Hola! mister porter, do these men mean to make their 
appearance to-day, or are they unwell! Poor creatures! 
Here have I been waiting these last six weeks without 
having had the pleasure of once setting eyes upon the 
clerk charged with my business. 
colic; another he does not come; sometimes he just 
pokes his nose out of the door, and then draws it in 


One day he has the 


with joyful faces, others with very long ones; a con- 
siderable number walk off at a smart pace, with a flushed 
countenance, without saluting their friends; in fact, like 
people who thought they could not get out fast enough. 
The great majority return with an awkward, dissatisfied 
look, giving a peevish hitch to their cloak, or pull to their 
glove, which might be thus translated :—*« After waiting 


again, saying there was nobody looking for him, vamos /| about three hours, I have at last got in, and said all I 
What between their tricks and Aolgazaneria, and Sun-| had to say, as an acquittal of conscience, not that it will 


days and feast days, (for here, in Spain, every thing 
turns into saints,) it is a blessing if one gets an answer 
once in six months. 
from thirty to fifty thousand reals a year!” 
made a rapid sign of the cross, giving a loud smack of}c 
his lips upon his thumb-nail when finished. “ Ay, man!” 








* Although every officer in the army contributes a 


And for this they are receiving] portion of his month’s pay to the wfdow’s fund, any one 
Here he| who ventures to marry before he attains the rank of 


aptain, loses his right, or rather his widow forfeits hers, 


to the pension. Hence, not leaving your wife the widow’s 


observed another, “true enough; but this is a trifle.| pension, and being a subaltern, are synonymous. 
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be of the least use.” Far different was the fate of the 
ingenuous Don Bernabé Panyagna. He had come to 
the office ready primed and loaded with one of the most 
argumentative, and at the same time graceful, strings of 
phrases, perhaps, ever put together; for his uncle the 
curate had a great knack at such things. But the his- 
tory of the Italian captain, the sight of the blind cuiras- 
sier, and the remarks and conversations he had heard, 
had considerably deranged the order of his harangue. 
By dint of resolution, however, and a good memory, he 
had again in some sort arranged it, creditably to his 
uncle, when his turn for admission came. He found 
himself standing face to face with the minister! He 
made an attempt at a low bow ; his excellency, who was 
a polite man, made another. Bernabe felt himself red- 
dening like a guindilla (little cherry) in the sun; he 
could not open his lips; he felt his hair stand on end; 
he was asked what he wanted ; he bowed and was bowed 
to, but still remained silent, and was at last requested to 
make room for somebody else who had tongue more at 
command. Poor Bernabé rushed out as if he had com- 
mitted murder, So poignant were his feelings,—so in- 
dignant was he with himself,—that he might have jumped 
from the balcony through sheer despair, had he not met 
his good uncle, who, more practised in such matters, 
took him home to reserve him for another trial. 

The crowd gradually diminishes; a few old hands, 
always endeavouring to remain the last, with a generous 
self-denial engaging those behind to take precedence, 
Convinced by long experience that his excellency does 
not retain a syllable of all that is said to him by the 
multitude, they imagine that the last speakers have a 
better chance of his recollecting them. It is amusing to 
observe the various ingenious devices put in practice to 
secure this supposed advantage,—some pretending to 
have forgotten or mislaid some important paper, for which 
they fumble every pocket; while others affect an absent 
fit, and keep looking fixedly out of the window until 
their turn passes. Rivals for the same or similar objects 
insist on every body going in the same order they held 
in the file: perhaps the only instance where the first 
desire to be last, and the last are anxious to keep their 
station. The minister receives their memorials, puts 
them into his hat, or on the table against which he leans, 
and assures the claimants that they shall be looked to in 
due time and course. He sees his last bore vanish with 
delight, rings the bell for the mayor, to whom he de- 
livers all the trash he has gleaned, and shuts his dvor 
against all farther intrusion, until another week brings 
him back an hour or two more upon bis legs. 


—>—— 
CHAPTER XXIV. 
The Grandees of Spain. 


Let no man, after he has read his history of Spain, 
and had his imagination warmed with the feats and 
prowess of the ricos hombres of the proud Castile,—of 
the illustrious lines of the Mendoza, the Guzman, the 
D’ Aguilar, &c.—let no man, I say, set out for Spain’s 
romantic land in the expectation of finding in the de- 
scendants of these noble ancestors, in the present heirs 
of their glories, the gallant upholders of their fame, the 
worthy scions of so great a stock. The Spanish gran- 
dees of the present day, indeed, present the most humi- 
liating contrast to their ancestors, as depicted in their 
country’s annals. It would be curious to see what sort 
of face those esforzados patrones, those sturdy cham- 
pions, would put on, were they to burst their cerements, 
and behold the living representatives of their glorious 
names; were they to examine their thews, and sinews, 
and general deportment, whether walking the street, 
entering a drawing-room, or dancing a rigadoon, they 
would assuredly disavow the legitimacy of such heirs, 
The movements of their frail and diminutive persons are 
indicative of extreme debility ; their usual pace is a short, 
dancing step. It would seem as if they followed the 
advice of Sir Andrew Aguecheek: they “ go to church 
in a cingue-pace, and come home in a coranto,”. A 
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stranger cannot fail to be amused with the external marks 
of respect still shown to this high-born race. When 
« his excellency” condescends to honour a ball or soirée 
with his pre sence, three strokes of the porters bel] an- 
nounces that a grandee ts coming ‘The lackeys 
bandy the name trom one tu the other, until it reaches 
the drawing-roum, mangled, doubtless, by the mouths 
through which it has passed, but still historic. Its owner 


up stairs 





is heard rusting along the carpet in the next room; the | 
eye of expectation dire: some six feet above | 
the floor, so us to fall full upon the faee of this man of | 
fails to the 
er, a bowing, and scraping, and mutter- | 


} 
ts 


Its range 


history . but it encounter desired object. | 
There is, howe 
ing of words of compliment, half pronounced and hur- | 

over, on about eighteen below the 
proposed m irk. Positively the lion must be in the room. 
Can it be that fattish, jolly little figure, with large un- 
neaning eyes, and crisped and awkward manner, which 
is shufiling about the room, and grinning and bowing to 
different persons in the circle? Alas! too surely this 
is one of the heir-looms of his country. With th» dif- 
ference of greater or less embonpoint in each individual, 
this portrait represents, pretty fairly, the external phy- 
sical endowments of the great majority of the grandees, 
with, probably, not more than five or six favoured ex- 
Their intellectual powers and acquirements 
The very few who 


ried inches 


yong 


c:pttions. 
are pretty much on the same scale. 
possess superficial knowledge, a smattering on some 
common-place subject, aflix enormous pretensions to 
superior instruction, 

The sons of grandees are brought up as senoritos en- 
titled to excellency in their own right should be ;* that 
js to say, in the deepest ignorance of every thing which 
a rational being ought to know. Surrounded from his 
infancy by a set of depraved menials, pandering in every 
way to his whims and caprices, the future grandee fol- 
lows implicitly the instincts of his nature. ‘The capel- 
lan (chaplain) to whom his education is intrusted, is but 
too happy to have a sinecure of it, and infinitely too 
much interested in captivating the good will of a pupil 
on whom are founded all his hopes of future preferment, 
to trouble his head with rules of syntax or lessons of 
orthography. He knows that he will live and die a good 
catholic, like his ancestors before him. How can his 
faith be tainted? He never hears of any other religion 
or sect, unless of an occasional Jew, who, as he and 
every body else knows, will be damned without fail, al- 
though, while in this life, he may sometimes have the 
honour of accommodating great people like his excel- 
lenev with “ moneys,” upon approved security, 

His religious principles thus fixed on a rock-like basis, 
his mind thus cultivated, he advances gradually in virtues 
and accomplishments as he does in years, unul he is de- 
livered over to the equestrian care of the picador (riding- 
waster) of the family, who takes immense trouble to 
teach him to ride with very long stirrups, barely reach- 
able with the tip of his toe, which must be pointed down- 
wards as perpendicularly to the earth, and as much 
turned in, at the same time, as the conformation of the 
human foot will allow. This great point obtained, he is 
taught to give his head a graceful poke forwards, while 
the rest of his body is kept as straight and as stiff as if 
he had swallowed a poker. Once perfected in so elegant 
a combination of arduous attitudes, he rides out in the 
tine morning, with two or three others of his peers, de- 
termined, like himself, to acquire this bewitching car- 
riage and seat on horseback, destined in course of time 
to astonish the frequenters of the Prado. The ride is 


* The eldest son of a grandee receives the tratamiento 
of excellency ; the younger sons that of wssia, or lord- 
ship. Once the animal necessities of life are provided 
for, the Spaniard lies upon his oars: to do nothing, and 
never want breakfast or dinner, coat or lodging, is the 
ro xaacy Of his existence. Hence, when any reflection 
is cast upon a man’s ignorance, or laziness, or insignifi- 
cance, the answer is sure to be—“ But what does he 
want of all your books, and learning, and activity ?” 
Vo tiene con que comer? sus buenas rentas? (Has 
he net wherewithal to live? a good income 1) Buen 
tonto seria (a fine blockhead he would be) to addle his 
head with such nonsense: let those work that must do 
it. This is the predominant idea of almost every Span- 
iard, from the highest to the lowest. None practise it 


agreeably diversified with remarks on the merit of their 
cattle, and an occasional horse-laugh at the inexhaustible 
store of good things emanating from the picador, who 
is wont to be a jocose dog, of a ready and biting wit, 
but especially severe and sarcastic in his observations on 
the total ignorance of foreigners in the noble art of equi- 
tation. “ Jago, excelentisimo senor (most excellent sir,) 
what a horse you have got under you! I would defy 
any of your foreign princes, even should they wear a 
crown, to show me an animal like that: he eats the 
earth,—he is a flash of lightning, (a re/ampago,) cap of 
wid. Let people say what they will, it is only in Spain 
one can hope to meet with such horses,—the rest is all 
nonsense !”"—* So I think, too, Joaquin; besides, my 
father says the same thing to the capellan every day at 
dinner, so there can be no doubt of it. He ought to 
know all about such matters, he was ambassador so long 
umong foreigners. Lord! what funny stories he tells 
about them trying, poor devils ! to imitate Spanish mag- 
nificence ! it is enough to make one die of laughing.” 


The lesson over, he gets himself and jackboots off his 
horse, gives Joaquin a couple of cigars, and finds his 
valet waiting for him; up stairs they go,—playing tricks 
or cracking jokes together. In process of time, he learns 
to dress as a man and /echugino (dandy); an enormous 
length and breadth of black neckcloth, two or three gold 
chains crossing each other over his chest and through 
the button-holes of his waistcoat, his boot-toe just peep- 
ing out from under the trowsers. He encourages, as 
much as possible, the growth of his hair and the down 
on his upper lip, until he obtains the satisfactory and 
becoming resul, of two dirty looking spots on the latter. 
A huge stick completes his toilet, and gives him a rakish 
air. 

He frequents the cafés, learns to swear like a man, 
and is initiated into the tricks of gamblers. Heis a sub- 
scriber to the theatre. Some good-natured friend, inte- 
rested in his welfare, introduces him to a flashy moza 
(mistress), by way of assisting to give the last polish to 
his mind and manners. He is intimately acquainted 
with all the ¢oreros, picadores, espadas, and other heroes 
of the bull-fights; he has all their Christian names by 
heart. Some favourite of the class comes, from time to 
time, to teach him how to manage his lance, in case his 
excellency and friends should think of a corrida de no- 
bilios. At other times, he takes lessons how to wear a 
calanes hat, with a silk bandkerchief tied under it, in the 
most slang fashion possible; a tight pair of breeches, 
and untanned leather gaiters, open half way down. He 
is instructed how to sling his escopeta to the saddle after 
the style of Andalusia: and, in short, to look as like a 
blackguard as his father’s son can do. It is astonishing 
in how short a time he surmounts all these difficulties. 
He then shows off in public, galloping through the 
streets, and locking so like his medel that his own mother 
might mistake him. 

Once arrived at this point of perfection, it is hardly 
fair to expect much more of him: for man is, after all, 
but mortal. Yet some choice spirits do not stop here: 
they excel in a perfect knowledge of the town, in playing 
high and foul,—are expert in every species of low-bred 
trick and expedient for raising money. Their character 
at last established, they form a matrimonial connection 
with some cousin, or other relation, while, at the same 
time, they keep as many girls as they can. Thus, be- 
tween smoking, raising the wind, eating, sleeping, and 
love-making, they pass through this valley of tears, until 
time lays them, one by ane, alongside of their forefathers, 
with the satisfaction of leaving behind them some shoots 
of the ancient tree, who will amply replace the void, and 
uphold the name and honours, of an illustrious lineage. 

It may be said, in their excuse, that the jealous policy 
originally commenced by that suspicious tyrant, Philip 
the Second, and zealously followed up by his successors, 
of retaining the grandees in the capital and on the steps 
of the throne, compelled them, in a manner, to renounce 
their feudal influence, and deprived them of that personal 
prestige which residence among dependents usually 
creates; but it must also be said, that their own ineli- 
nations have gone hand in hand with this system. They 
have long since lost that feeling of their own weight and 
importance in the state, so highly appreciated by their 
ancestors, and have contented themselves with basking 





pore religiously than the class we are speaking of. 


» 
ad 


in the uncertain sunshine of the court, wrangling for the 





key of a chamberlain, or discussing the propriety of 
giving del tu to the fresh additions to their order, 

The importance attached by the grandees to a ridicu- 
lous etiquette among themselves, and the parsimony with 
which they address the pronoun ¢u (thou) to any one 
whose rights to this singular satisfaction is not fully 
established, invariably addressing each other in that way, 
is highly amusing. ‘There is a story told about this, 
which is well known, and [I believe to be true. When 
Lord Wellington was first created a grandee of Spain, 
some of his new colleagues hailed the intelligence with 
pleasure, others with jealousy. On one occasion, when 
business brought him to Cadiz, not long afterwards, the 
whole council of grandees immediately assembled, and 
had a long and animated discussion as to the proper mode 
of addressing him, whether the tu, the second, or usted, 
the third person singular. The result of this important 
deliberation was, that the tu was carried by a majority, 
and, in consequence, his lordship was thow’d in due form 
ever after. 

Although it was a standing maxim of the Spanish 
monarchs to curtail the political influence of the gran- 
dees as much as possible, it formed, also, a part of royal 
policy to secure the fidelity and allegiance of these once 
powerful vassals by flattering their vanity, and binding 
them with golden chains. The high honours and charges 
of the state were distributed among them with a profuse, 
nay, almost an exclusive hand. Viceroys, ambassadors, 
the great oflicers of the crown, commanders of the land 
and sea forces, were all chosen from their number. The 
lord-chamberlains, and “gentlemen of the chamber in 
personal attendance on the king, the mago domo mayor 
(bigh-steward of the household,) the sumiller de corps 
(chief butler or cup-bearer,) the cavallerizo mayor (mas- 
ter of the horse,) the captain of the body-guard, of the 
royal halberdiers, of the Spanish and Walloon Guards, 
and a number of other officers which it is unnecessary 
to specify, could not be filled by any other class than 
that of the nobility. 

Thus, the fetters imposed were gilt, and rendered 
lighter ; stars and ribbons held the place of more solid 
advantages; time and habit did their work. After the 
lapse of one or two generations, the ricohomes became 
reconciled to their lot ; they looked forward to the privi- 
leges attached to their birth with as much eagerness and 
jealousy as their forefathers had displayed in resisting 
the frequent attempts of royalty to‘eurb their franchises ; 
they exchanged their rich suits of Milan armour for the 
softer velvet and gay embroidery of the court livery ; 
instead of their voices being heard in the councils of the 
nation, or shouting hosts to victory, their tones re-echoed 
submissively in the royal ante-chamber, springing from 
their seat, at the stroke of a bell, to change the shirt of 
the sovereign, or run upon his message. 

This honourable servitude, their last and only inherit- 
ance, was also doomed to partake of the vicissitude of 
all human things: the abdication of Charles the Fourth 
may be looked upon as the death knell of even their 
courtier existence. Joseph Bonaparte, during his short 
sway, used every exertion to restore the grandees to a 
portion of their former consequence, and to raise them 
from the state of degradation into which they had fallen. 
Feeling the necessity of support in the bosom of the 
nation he was sent to govern, and impressed with the 
ideas which persons imperfectly acquainted with the 
state of society in this country are so apt to entertain of 
the influence of the higher aristocracy, he did all in his 
power to conciliate the good-will of its members. A 
few of the grandees espoused his cause, conceiving it 
held out better hopes for the salvation of their country ; 
and it is certain, that those who did so, were the most 
distinguished of their order, both for their talent and in- 
struction, as well as for their patriotism. The majority, 
being wholly destitute of the character and energy, both 
physical and moral, to take any decided part in the strug- 
gle, either shut themselves up in Cadiz, or emigrated to 
other countries, where they remained passive spectators 
of the tremendous struggle that was going on, with little 
else to occupy them than settling points of etiquette 
among themselves, 

It is beyond dispute, that not only the members of the 
grandeza who followed the fortunes of Joseph Bona- 
parte, but the other classes who did so, were the most 
distinguished among their countrymen by education and 
unprejudiced views on all subjects. And it is still the 
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opinion of many lovers of their country, that if the 
French “ usurpation” had succeeded, Spain would now 
be on an equality with the first European powers, instead 
of being, as she is now, left to weep over the ruins of 
her former grandeur, and scarcely counted as a make- 
weight in the political balance. ‘Though hatred of 
strangers is a prominent national virtue, the same per- 
sons maintain that Spaniards will never settle matters 
among themselves, unless'some active foreign inter- 
ference compels them to do it. It is such trouble to 
change old habits and customs! Hitherto there have 
been but three powers in the state,—the king, the church, 
and the people. The royal authority is imposing from 
old respect and custom; the church is the counterpoise, 
er better, the scales ; and the people are the weights they 
put in them. The nobility and middling classes go for 
nothing. 
Ferdinand, the beloved, who knew his countrymen 
better than any man in his kingdom, showed pretty 
clearly the degree of estimation in which he held the 
grandees, after his restoration to the throne. Whether 
his conduct in this instance may have been dictated by 
his notorious partiality for low company is not now the 
question, but it is certain, that, with the exception of 
one nobleman of this class, who shared his captivity at 
Valencay, he kept the rest at a distance, employing them 
merely in his ante-chamber as chamberlains, from a wish 
not to derogate in that respect from the custom of his 
predecessors. Under his sway the grandees lost, piece 
by piece, the tinsel remnants still clinging to their “ caste.” 
But for the occasional recurrence of a chapter of the 
Golden Fleece, or of the order of Charles the Third, a 
Holy Thursday’s procession, or a besamanos (gala-day), 
recalling them from their hiding-places to the steps of 
the throne, Ferdinand appeared to have almost forgotten 
their existence. In the various changes of ministry that 
took place during his reign, they were, almost to a man, 
excluded, not only from the higher offices of the ad- 
ministration, but from all share in the provincial govern- 
ments, or military commands. Nothing was reserved 
for them but court places, in adherence to ancient eti- 
quette ; all others became the property of the middle 
classes. In some respects the change was not for the 
better. How often, to the shame of both king and 
government, have the people been placed under the ferule 
of the scum of the earth,—of wretches stained with 
every species of crime !* Foreign courts ceased to wit- 
ness the tasteless ostentation of a Spanish grandee, bent 
on sacrificing his fortune at the shrine of his vanity, or 
to his sense of national pride. The king’s representa- 
tives abroad were no longer selected exclusively from 
that class, but included individuals of all classes—some 
of them, at least, plebeians. ‘The ancient monarchial 
edifice has sustained a shock from the hands of this rey 
neto, which, fortunately, perhaps, for the liberties of the 
present and future generations, it can scarcely ever hope 
to recover. The grandeza cannot now boast of the un- 
sullied purity of their sangré azul (blue blood). Mes- 
alliances have been sanctioned by royal authority,—a 
departure from ancient usage for which, if it improve the 
breed, (as who can doubt it will,) they cannot but be 
thankful to his majesty. Should there arise from this 
social chaos, which has been progressively increasing in 
Spain ever since 1808, a fair and solid fabric of order 
and liberty, in the erection of which the grandees can 
take a part, it is well; but the recent political changes 
in this country have found them such as truth alone has 
obliged us here to represent them,—a body without a 
soul,—a class destitute of all influence, moral, political, 
or social,—a vox et preterea nihil, a thing which men 
have heard of, but which no longer exists. 
By the total want of order and economy in their esta- 








* This passage, severe as it may appear, contains no- 
thing but the exact truth. Were the lists of captains- 
general, ministers, generals, and officers of all grades, 
besides civil functionaries, who have been in office or 
command during the last fifteen years, to be sifted, they 
would afford proofs of it in abundance. If it had not 
been for a rule which the writer of these pages had pre- 
scribed to himself—to avoid every thing like personality 
—he might give name, and date, and place, for every 
fact that he has stated, either here or elsewhere: any 
Spaniard of good intelligence could do the same. In 


extensive possessions, 


duced to utter ruin. 


tion, which side they took. 


he makes no scruple of ordering them to leave Madrid 
at a few hours’ notice ! 


them, is the political nullity to which their exclusion 


tunes, will condemn them. 


some of those who have shown themselves the most 
earnest and zealous supporters of a more liberal policy 


of exception is passed in their favour. 
order. 


the favourable recollection of their countrymen. 


hands which have worked their proper degradation may 


temple of liberty, once more dawning upon a long op- 
pressed people. 

The daughters of grandees* are also placed in a pe- 
culiar position ; like the odalisque, or favourite sultana 
of the commander of the faithful, who, from behind her 
gilt and jealous lattice, may see and sigh in vain for 


youth and comeliness, knowing at the same time that 
she is reserved for the sultan alone,—even so the daugh- 
ter of the grandee may, and undoubtedly does, see many 
a face and form which her youthful fancy loves to dwell 
upon, even in the light of a husband; such wishes she 
knows can never be gratified, aware as she is of being des- 
tined to the arms of one of her own caste and kindred. In 
the time of the constitution, (the Pepa, as it is quaintly 
termed,) this barrier was thrown down, as the ladies-- 
who turn even politics to love’s account—immediately 
took to marrying the men of their hearts as fast as they 
could, without leave or license from “rey or rogue ;” 
some were fortunate enough to have concluded their 
bargains before the army of the faith brought them 
back to their leading-strings. It is to be seen whether 
her present majesty will again unbind the chains of the 
fair captives, who have now no other mode of retaliating 
for the violence done to their affections than by reveng- 
ing themselves on the husbands imposed upon them, the 
moment the ceremony is over, as it is to be feared that 
too many of them do. 

The education of these high-born damsels goes on 
much in the old way, with this difference,—that the mu- 


* As all the property of grandees, and of the nobility 


marriage. 
is exactly the reverse; she inherits every thing, 
generally enormously rich. 





truth, these things are too notorious for concealment. 
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fail of success. 


blishments, and an indulgence of the most senseless ex- 
travagance, they have completely lost the respect and 
consideration always attendant upon great wealth and 
They are, with few exceptions, 
so overwhelmed with debts and mortgages as to be re- 


When they presented themselves in a body to the 
queen regent upon the late king’s death, with a tender 
of their support, the offer, however praiseworthy, made 
little or no impression on the public mind ; it was a mat- 
ter of perfect indifference, not worth a moment’s atten- 
It would have been unfor- 
tunate indeed for the cause of the young queen if it had 
not possessed more powerful and efficient partisans. 
Late events also corroborate the loss of that respect with 
which they were formerly surrounded: on the least dif- 
ference of opinion with a minister on political subjects, 


What must prove still more galling to the majority of 


from the chamber of proceres, by the provisions of 
the estatuto real, and the dilapidated state of their for- 
One of the consequences 
of this state of things, which is to be regretted, is, that 


will be equally excluded from the chamber, unless a bill 
From a state of 
insignificance so mortifying it is to be hoped that regene- 
rating institutions will have the effect of raising the 
The liberal sentiments which the greater num- 
ber of its members manifested, on the adoption of the 
constitution, in the year 1820, give them some claims to |the female members of the grandeza of the present day 
As the 
obscurity and degradation into which they have fallen 
have been, in a great measure, the result of a paralysing 
and vicious education, it is to be expected that, with bet- 
ter times, a better system will be introduced. ‘The same 


become the instruments of raising and consolidating the 


some dapper young Osmanli, moving in all the vigour of 


sic and drawing master, but more especially the dancing 
master, are now called in much oftener than formerly. 
They are taught their prayers, to sew and embroider, at- 
tend mass and sermons, processions, and so forth. They 
are driven or walk to the Prado,—in due course of time 
are made the helpmates of very “ excellent” husbands,— 
mount a tall, good-looking chasseur behind their carriages, 
and get on as happily as their neighbours, and as well as 
poor helpless women can do, 

Polite accomplishments, as I believe they are termed 
in boarding-school prospectuses, were very scarce in 
Spain, until of late years; even now-a-days, the number 
of young ladies who have never availed themselves of 
the dancing master’s instructions is very considerable ; 
|the music-master’s fair pupils are comparatively few, and 
the drawing master has also hitherto had but a poor 
prospect before him. ‘The sentiments which I heard a 
mother of the “old school” one day express on the sub- 
ject of these accomplishments are still, T believe, very 
general, and, in my own opinion, are not devoid of good 
and reason. Speaking of dancing, she said, 
“ Never mind,—if Pepita has a good ear, she will know 
how to keep time: she is young and active, and will 
step it out with the best of your tutored misses and 
Francesas.” As to singing and playing the piano— 
“ What shall I say?” said the same matron; “I never 
yet heard an afizionada (an amateur) who did not give 
me a-headache. As to drawing, it is very amusing, 
no doubt; but I think embroidery much prettier.” 

It is another distinction of the grandees (which they 
share with the foreign ambassadors) to have a chasseur 
behind their carriages. 

As a wind-up on this subject, I may here remark, that 


sense 


inherit the maximum of the foibles of their great-grand- 
mothers, with the minimum of their good qualities. 
Many profound physiologists and natural philosophers 
have attributed the pigmy size of the present race of 
grandees, both male and female, to the aristocratic and 
brahminical custom of coupling constantly by castes. 
An anomaly somewhat singular on this subject, which I 
have myself observed, has, however, escaped their notice 
hitherto,—namely, that the hair and complexion of the 
lyounger scions of the family are seldom like those 
lof either father or mother: the former generally exhi- 
biting light hair, fair complexion, and blue eyes; while 
the latter are black and swarthy, or vice versa. It is the 
mayorazgo (first-born) alone who seems to inherit the 
features and characteristics of his noble parents. I re- 
gret that my studies have not been of the kind to enable 
me to offer such a solution of the difficulty which this 
case presents as would be accepted by my readers as sa- 





tisfactory. 

The times are gone by when a grandee of Spain could 
travel for eight or ten days without ever leaving his own 
estates. But, even to this day, the quantity of land pos- 
sessed by some of the more wealthy of the class is enor- 
mous, and of most pernicious consequence to the inter- 
ests of the country. Much the greater part of the soil 
of Spain is out of cultivation, and for two reasons :—the 
former, that the owners have seldom the means, and 
never the inclination, to undertake the tillage of the 
thousands of acres lying on their hands; the second, 
that it is next to impossible to find any peasants or mid- 
dle-men willing to work the jand, even were they able 
to offer proper security for the payment of their rents. 
The agricultural interest is so depressed and overwhelmed 
by a ruinous system of taxation as to present no rea- 
sonable prospect of remuneration, were the outlets and 
markets for the produce of the soil more than treble 
what they now are. The tax imposed on corn-fields is 
so heavy, that farmers in general find it more to their 
interests not to till their lands at all than to run the risk 





in general, is entailed, the daughters seldom or ever bring |of losing their costs and charges, and their labour to 
any dower to their husbands, unless some relation re-|boot, by the exorbitancy of the intendiente’s demand 
members them in his will, or the economy of their pa-}which they would have to meet. 
rents has scraped together a little hoard for them; but,|the plan, therefore, of sowing no more wheat, and rear- 
in general, they have nothing but their trowsseau in jing no more vines, than are necessary for the sustenance 
Where there is an only daughter, the case |of their own families. 
and is|who are conversant with the 
Spafn is not a country to|Spain, that unless a complete change takes place in the 
tempt a fortune-hunter ; for one heiress to be met with, |system of taxation, so as greatly to reduce the burdens 
there are a thousand females who are entirely dependent | upon the land, and unless the new and accessible mar- 
on their own charms for a husband,—and they seldom |kets are opened up for farming produce, there will be 


They have adopted 


It is quite clear, indeed, to all 
state of agriculture in 


not only a stagnation in rural industry, but, eventually, 
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the country will cease to produce a sufficient quantity for 
its own consumption of that superior wheat on which 


: | 
ind which was formerly, as 


Spaniards pride themselves, 
might still be, grown in sufficient quantities to supply | 
all the markets of Europe; the diminution which has | 
taken place in its production during the last few years 
can only be owing to the above paralysing causes, 

The actual prices of wine and corn do not pay the | 
Excellent wine of Arganda, 
iejo, to distinguish it from that of 
ld outside the gates of Madrid at} 


expenses of cultivation. 
one 
the Jast vintage, 
the low price of six reals the arroba,—which contains 
thirty-two cuvartillos, or about thirty common-sized En-| 
glish wine bottles,—which is at the rate of one balf-| 
penny a bottle. In some villages of Castile and La| 
Mancha the vine-growers @ obliged to start quantities | 
of their last year’s wines into the streets, or make a | 
present of it to any one who will take it off their hands ! | 
In many parts of the country the vines are being rooted | 
up, as the expense of cutting, tilling, and training them, | 
is not reimbursed by the sale of the produce. The corn- | 
growers are preity much in the same predicament ; in | 
years of plentiful harvest, such as are able to store 
grain find it spoil on their hands for want of a market. 

A third and more powerful reasen for the neglect of | 
cultivation remains to be noticed; and this is, the re- 
source offered by pasture lands, which are attended by 
little or no expenditure, while the revenue derived from 
It is a ready-money 


TWHNeOd 


year old 


them is certain and considerable. 
trade, and consequently niost grateful to the indolent 
proprictor, living all the year round in the capital, little 
or how the money is obtained, so long as 
Besides, the system exposes 


caring where 
it comes into his pocket. 
him to the certain inconvenience of being fleeced by his 
agent, or steward only—a thing so much of course as 
not to be thought worthy of a moment’s consideration. 
Were but these propriciors able to rouse themselves to 
selves from this obscure life 


a few months, at 


the exertion of tearing ther 
of iznobl 


least, every year, at their magnificent domains in the 


r 


e pleasures, and of passin 
country, it is incalculable what profit would redound to 
themselves, and benefit to their numerous halt-starved 
vassals, who might then be made to teel that they had a 
For the Spanish peasantry— 





protector to look up to. 
the flower of the nation—the only class which has re- 
tained the old Castilian virtues, is as sensible to kindness 
as it is to neglect. Gifted with a great natural quick- 
ness, they see clearly the evil and the remedy, and know 
how to distinguish and requite the hand that heals or 
wounds them. 

Not a few of the ancient family seats of the grandees | 
lels of Gothie or Moorish architecture. | 
bold summit of some mountain’s brow, 
or wooded detile, they command 


are superb mox 
Placed on the 

over some rocky pass, 
a wild, and rich, and heart-stirring prospect; their time- 
struck battlements still rise proudly to the heavens, while 
their vaulted halls, and tapestried chambers, attest, on 
every side, the absence and neglect of their lord. The 
spacious stables of the Andalusian war-horse, or far- 
famed barh of the desert, are crumbling to ruins, and 
now aflord only a precarious shelter to the goats, or 
asses, of the wandering gitanos. A few thousand yards 
apart, perched on the topmost pinnacle of the ridge, the 
atalaya rears its tall square tower,—a trusty sentinel 
keeping watch and ward for Moor or Saracen,—*“ A gray 
and grief-worn aspect of old days!” 

-Italaya is a Moorish term for watch-tower. It is of | 
square form, high and narrow: the stones are so well 
cemented and put together as to be nearly indestructible 
—withal so smooth as scarcely to afford holding to a 
lizard. This lone sentinel is usually placed on some 
commanding eminence, within a convenient distance of 
the castle, so as to warn the garrison of danger, and ena- 
ble it to receive succour, or make good its retreat in time, 
The effect of these solitary inonuments of old romantic 
times is both picturesque and melancholy. Now-a-days, 
and when the state of the staircase permits, its only oc- 
cupant is some lounging shepherd or goatherd, whose 
figure may be seen in relief upon the blue sky, in his 
sheep-skin jacket, and red handkerchief twisted round | 





jas if he were himself the lord of the manor. 
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It is deplorable to see the apathy and indifference 


shown by the heirs of such properties to the preservation 
of their magnificent ancestral halls; and they can 
only be attributed to the wretched education they receive, 
combined (as we have already stated) with the jealous, 
suspicious policy of the government, which, by keeping 


them apart, has gradually severed the ties that subsisted 


between the grandees and their vassals. Under the de- 
things, the grandee has abandoned his princely mansion, 
and committed the management of his vast estates to the 
hands of a sordid agent. ‘This man makes it his busi- 
ness to fleece both parties alike; and seldom fails, in the 
long run, to become his master’s banker, as well as 
steward, lending him his own money, at usurious interest. 
By these, and similar means, he contrives, in a few 
years, so effectually to entangle his employer in his toils, 
as to have him wholly at his mercy, and even to make 
him feel grateful for the leniency of his conduct. The 
authority of the administrador on the estates of a no- 
bleman is of the most despotic kind; he treats the pea- 
sants as if they were his slaves, and acts in all respects 
He keeps 
his calash and horses; his sons get commissions in the 
army, and places in the public offices, through his mas- 
ter’s interest, and as reward for their father’s integrity 
and good management; and his daughters are sure to 
have a good purtion on their marriage. 

The total ignorance and helplessness of the great pro- 
prietors, in all matters of business, and the mode in 
which their administradores contrive to mystify their 
accounts, so as to render any attempt to elucidate them 
as difficult as to find the clue of the most intricate laby- 


rinth on record, combine to place both parties in a sort} 


of depeadence upon each other; in which, however, the 
agent has decidedly the better of the two. Only five 
years ago, a Neapolitan nobleman—a granve of Spain 
—came to this country, on the death of his father, to 
visit his estates, look into his affairs, and, among otler 
things, to balance accounts with his agent. ‘This careful 
servant could not see, with any patience, the presence of 
his master—a thing unheard-of in the old gentleman’s 
Judge of his indignation, at being called upon 
for his accounts. It is necessary to remark, that for five 
or six years the Duke of C had received no rent 
from his Spanish possessions,—the administrador al- 
ways assigning as a reason, the bad times, the great out- 
lay for necessary repairs and improvements, want of sale 
for the produce, &c. &c. Determined to go through 
with the matter, the young Italian brought the law to 
bear upon this worthy steward. ‘The accounts were, in 
consequence, at last produced; but, instead of a balance 
in hand, to pay over to his employer, they exhibited a 
balance in his own favour to the amount of between 
three and four thousand pounds sterling. ‘The seals 
were immediately put upon his papers and office, and 
all the influence of the duke and the Neapolitan ambas- 
sador set in motion to obtain justice; but the result was, 
that the duke was obliged to put up with the losses pre- 
viously incurred, and to content himself with dismissing 
his faithful agent. When he visited the property, he 
found it in a state of full produce. 

The sufferers are warned, from time to time, of what 
is going on: they make light of, or eflect not to believe 
it; or, mayhap, considering the matter in a philosophic 
point of view, they conclude they are merely comprised 
in the great law of nature, which ordains that the lesser 
animals shall prey upon the greater, until, in their turn, 
they are eaten up by others, and so on, ad infinitum. 

The unfortunate peasantry, obliged to live, as it were, 
in the iron gripe of the agent, are always happy to find 
an opportunity of casting up their eyes at the strange 
infatuation of the amo, and letting out all they know of 
the doings of their enemy. Returning from a journey 
in Arragon, I was accompanied by an elderly peasant— 
the owner of the mule I had hired to carry my baggage. 
I questioned him every now and then, as we went along, 
as to the towers, and woods, aud pasture Jands, that 
came within our range. “ They all belonged to Count 
P. .”’ «What sort of u landlord is he?’ “We 


days. 


veuta, returning first to Saragossa, and from thence 
home, The administrador does not like any other amas 
here but himself; and well he may not. The pasture 
ground on the right, over those hills, as far as you can 
see, was let for 12,000 reals: the amo was told the times 
were bad, and, after a great deal of trouble, it was let at 
6000. The venta rents for at least’six dollars a day on ac- 
jcount of the arrieria:* the amo receives only four, 


|testable system which has grown out of this state of ; How often do we wish that his excellency would take 


|courage, mount his good horse, and come upon us some 
| day unawares ;—what things he would see! But, after 
all, what would be the use!—Don Juan is capable of 
making him believe any thing he likes. We must e’en 
shrug our shoulders, and hold our tongues.” 

It has happened that some landlords, roused by in- 
creasing difficulties, or moved by the expostulations of 
i friends, have taken the reins into their own hands. A 
fit of this sort—which is generally but of short dura- 
jtion—is “nuts” to the administrador. Knowing, by 
long experience, the character he has to deal with, and 
the difficulties which his laziness and ignorance of busi- 
|ness interpose to mar the eflects of such a resolution, 
he plays his cards accordingly, and cvolly waits the re- 
sult. Wrangling, litigious fellows, are in waiting every 
day ; petitions and reclamations of all sorts were poured 
in, by his management, upon the unfortunate amo, who 
finds, in a few days, that the load of business is too 
much for his poor head, and renounces the task of 1na. 
naging his own aflairs for ever and a day, glad to make 
terms once more with the upright agent, of whom he 
had been led to think so ill. 

The dilapidations to which the revenues of these 
great proprietors are exposed, do not all proceed from 
this single source, although that, of itself, would make 
a serious hole in the largest. There is a regular finance 
office established in all the great towns contiguous to 
their estates, besides a number of clerks employed in 
the villages, under the eye of the under agents, who, of 
course, as much as in them lies, follow the good exam- 
ple set them by their head. There is a contador, (an 
accountant,) a pagador, (cashier,) an archivero, (book- 
keeper,) and three or four clerks, at least, attached to 
each of these dureaux, with regular salaries, the lowest 
averaging six reals a day, (about £20 a year.) Then 
comes the escribano, and the abogado, to take cogni- 
sance of any points of litigation that may arise. These 
provincial establishments correspond with the oeffcina 
principal, which is generally attached to the palace of 
the proprietor at Madrid, and employs as many hands 
as the others, with the addition of his excellency’s own 
private seeretary. Nearly the same formalities are gone 
through in these as in the public offices. The expedi- 
ente is made out, passed to the informe through an 
ascending ladder of clerks and administradores, until 

* The arrieria, or custom of the arrieros, (muleteers,) 
who are the regular carriers of all sorts of goods through- 
out Spain, yields a handsome profit to the landlords of 
the otherwise unproductive mountains through which 
they pass. A venta, or muleteers’ inn, in a half-way 
good situation between two distant towns, yields of it- 
self a considerable income. On an average, fifty mules, 
with their packs, halt there every night. The charge 
for each mule is five reals, (a shilling,) for stabling, and 
a feed of barley night and morning. The muleteers 
sleep on the straw, near their machos. This bed, with 
a supper, generally composed of an enormous supply of 
mutton chops, broiled on a most capacious gridiron, 
placed over the live embers of the wood fire, and as 
much bread and wine as they choose to call for, costs 
them no more than two reals (five pence.) Any cadal- 
lero traveling in the suite of the arrieros, perched on 
the top of his laden mule, is treated as one of the family. 
He will get a hard, and sometimes clean, bed, and a 
‘supper of juicy slices of broiled mutton, cut from the 
leg; and the whole, bread and wine included, will just 
cost him four reals, double the bill of his hardy com- 
rade; but which, if he traveled alone, woul:l be at least 
treble that sam. Whoever desires to study the character 
and manners of this people to advantage, cannot do bet- 





his head, leaning over the battlements, whiling away the }cannot know but by his agent, who, we suppose, tells'ter than adopt this mode of traveling, which combines 


time with some ancient ditty about Saracenos, or his | 


him what he thinks most convenient. ‘The count came 


economy and the most perfect security. But it will not 


village ota, drawled out in a plaintive, monotonous tone, | here last year, for the first time since he came into pos-|do for fine gentlemen, or for any who will not be con- 
e . . , A | : 
and occasionally casting an eye on his fleecy charge, | session, to shoot, and see the property ; but the weather | tented to deny themselves, for a time, all the elegances, 


scattered among the clifls and bushes beneath hin. 


4 


i was bad, and he did not remain above two hours in the /and most of the comforts, of civilised life. 
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at length it appears, extracted and drawn up in due form, 
on the table of his excellency’s despacho, where it 
awaits his reso/ucion end signature with something of 
the delay of a ministerial affair. 

The same number of empenos, and idas, and vueltas, 
(goings and comings,) are employed here as in every 
other place in the peninsula where business of any sort 
js transacted, or any thing is to be gained by intrigue 
and favour. The passages and porters’ lodges are gene- 
rally so dark, that, on going into them from the street, 
it is necessary to allow time for the pupil of the eye to 
dilate itself, like that of a cat, to prevent kicking your 
shins against a bench or chair, or overturning some of 
their sleeping occupants. 

The expense of so many different offices, and the 
clerks attached to them, is sufficient, of itself, to swallow 
up a large proportion of any fortune, however great, 
without taking into account the farther-drains upon it 
from an understanding between the book and cash keep- 
ers, and between them again and the agents, by means 
of aroguish freemasonry. What this tribe of locusts 
leave, is sure to be devoured by the swarms of idle, 
lounging, dirty lackeys whom it is the pride of a Spa- 
nish grandee to maintain in his service. Few such 
houses have less than from fifty to seventy of these ver- 
min, each of them trying who shall do the least. To 
these again must be added the judilados and old pen- 
sioners, often in considerable numbers. The Duke of 
Medina Celi has or had about two hundred on his 
household and pension list. ‘The master himself is, as 
may be supposed, frequently ignorant of the number 
and faces of his dependents. The filthy state of the 
liveries, linen, and hands of noblemen’s servants, even 
when waiting at table, is often such as to excite disgust, 
and to banish the appetites of all who are not “to the 
manner born.” 

The palace of Medina Ceeli would, at the first glance, 
be taken for a large manufactory, or for an hospital, or 
some other public establishment. It is an enormously 
long and very narrow house, of three stories, and recent 
construction, built on a steep descent towards the Prado; 
so that the first floor, which is about fifteen feet from 


tive is likely to split ; and they can never hope to achieve | plays its part, as in most other human decisions. A 
a reform of this kind unless seconded by the firm deter- | youth of this class will regard it as but slight hardship 
mination and support of the sound fraction of the na-|to have his rest disturbed by the ringing of the bell for 
tion. That a strenuous effort must be made to shake} matins, and think nothing of the occasional slender mor- 
off the reptiles that have been so long preying on the | tifications to be submitted to, when put in the scale 
vitals of this unhappy country is certain; what will be | against the influence and distinction which he acquires 
the result, time only will show. Whatever may be the|by becoming a member of one of the religious orders. 
fate of the experiment, the ministry that ventures upon; When a “ brother” of this sort makes his appearance 
it must be considered to have deserved well of their|in a village, provided with an ample stock of relics and 
country. If it succeeds, Spain may once more be a na-| amulets to excite the imaginations and open the purses 
|tion, and resume her proper place among the powers of | of the faithful, great is the dismay of the poor curate at 
| Europe: if it fails, her name will continue a by-word | the diversion of the liberalities from his quarter which 
it threatens, and great the delight of the female villagers, 
who never fail to draw disadvantageous comparisons be- 
tween their own worthy pastor, with his gray hairs, his 
tremulous, squeaking voice, and the antique simplicity of 
|his language, and the athletic form, ruddy cheeks, and 
{dark eyes, the sonorous organ, and the powerful stimu- 

There is no lack of monasteries in this most catholic | lating eloquence of his itinerant rival. He receives an 
capital; they amount to the goodly number of forty, | invitation to repose himself for a few days, and during 
saving one; while that of similar establishments for the |that period confesses, advises, consoles, and, in short, 
It would be a curious subject | does so many things, and all so well, that the villagers 





for baseness and degradation. 
—<> 
CHAPTER XXIV. 


The Monasteries. 


other sex is thirty-three, 
of enquiry to ascertain the motives which had led so/are in raptures. 
many human beings, of both sexes, as are congregated When he has finished his labours, supplied all the 
in these habitations, to separate themselves from all their| spiritual wants brought upon him, comforted the scru- 
friends and connections in the world, and submit to the| pulous and the timid, and sold his relies, he takes his 
monotonous course of existence which the rules of the| departure ; and he is sure to have a “ convoy” of all 
different orders impose upon them. In general, I think,|the women and children as far as the fountain, or the 
it would be found that those who had adopted it from a| first cross by the road-side. They kneel, and kiss his 
sincerely religtous impulse or vocation, constitute by far| hand, and ask his blessing; he gives it them again ard 
the smallest portion, and that, with most of them, a/again. He bids them be of good courage, assuring them 
| feeling of disappointment, or despair of success in othcr| that he will again appear: among them at no distant pe- 
lcareers, had been the main incentive to an abandonment|riod. Bidding them a last adieu, the holy man pricks 
jof the world. |his mule, and leaves his companions kneeling at the foot 
With the male population of the cloisters, especially,| of the cross, and offering up prayers for his safe return 
I am sure this has been the case. Less imaginative, and | home. 
devoid of that overflowing tenderness and passion, occu-} It would be well! were there no other objection to be 
pying, and too often ravaging, ! 








the bosoms of their reli-| made against the increase of monastic establishments 
| gious sisters, their views are much more worldly and | than the low birth or obscure origin of their occupants. 
iselfish, and their choice has generally been the result of|'These accidents might even be urged as a strong recom- 
la careful comparison of the advantages and disadvan- | mendation in their favour, as tending to assimilate them 


|tages of their former and their actual profession. Of|more nearly to the apostolic fishermen, who had no 


the ground on the top of the hill, seems nearly touch-|late years, the ranks of the church militant have been | blazonries to boast of ; but the relaxation of morals, and 
ing the earth at the bottom. The present duke has sup-|recruited almost exclusively from the class with which | the general profligacy of this class of ecclesiastics,” are 
pressed the pensions formerly given to old servants or|such personal considerations are likely to have greatest} so notorious as to render the existence of their commu- 
It is a rare case, now-a-days, to find any mem-| nities a social gangrene, and their extirpation a state of 
Persons who have traversed Spain in every 
with the 


to their widows, varying from twelve reals a day, (half| weight. 
a crown,) the maximum, to four, the minimum; but he|ber of a respectable family dedicating himself to the | necessity. 
still continues to give them a lodging in his house. | church, and still rarer of any one adopting the monkish | direction, and had means of getting acquainted 
The custom, charitable in principle, but ruinous in|habit. The gradual encroachments of the government) sentiments of the peasantry in the remote provinces, 
its consequences, adopted by families of distinction, both | and the royal family, upon commanderies and other ap-|can testify that the influence which the monks possess 
in Spain and Italy, of pensioning off old servants, and | pendazes of ecclesiastical opulence, have cooled the|over them is much more the offspring of fear than of 
giving them apartments in the house, is another great jardour of well-born neophytes. Prebends or canonries|either respect or attachment. Should they refuse to 
source of waste. ‘The objects of this charity come to | have been subdivided, or curtailed, or given to men of|share their corn and potatoes, or whatever they have, 
look upon their lodging and pension as their right; they low birth. Aristocratic feeling was roused, and the! with the mendicant friars, both they and their families 
regard themselves as an indispensable part of the family. |church has been in consequence deprived of many pro-| would be instantly pointed at as heretics, and probably 
If the amo is obliged from necessity, or any other cause, | mising scions of the hida/guiéa. | be obliged to leave the village altogether. As the friars 
to reduce or withdraw the allowance made to this co-| The inferior classes had no such antipathies to com-| are not unfrequently near relatives or connections of the 
Juny, there is a general outcry against him; he is a mal | bat. The certainty of never wanting their daily bread,| alcalde, the escribano, the ministro, or some of the 
caballero, (no gentleman,) a miser, an unworthy son of | of impunity for all pecadillos, or offences which might) other local authoritics, the peasantry have the appre- 
a good father, &c. The demise of the heads of families | assume even a grosser character, the hope of monastic hension that any disrespect or incivility offered to them 
is always sure to occasion a heavy drain of the sue- |preferment, the influence which the habit even still car-| would be resented by those whom they regard as their 
cessor’s finances, from the pensions cr legacies that are |ries in the eyes of the vulgar—such are the leading! natural superiors. 
usually bequeathed to favourite servants. The sum total | motives which have peopled the monasteries, not only! The constitution, or /a difunta (the deceased) as it is 
of the items in a last will and testament, often amounts |in the capital, but throughout the whole of Spain. lusually termed. low as it undoubtedly stood in favour 
to so large a sum as to put the heir of the property to Friars, like ducks and turkeys, are good judges of the | with the great mass of the people, who, from long habits 
severe trials to make them good. With nominally a| weather, and foresee the “coming storm” while the | and attachments, are opposed to all changes, still, in this 
large income, many of them find it difficult to retain as | cloud is yet the size of a pocket handkerchief. In the/ respect, extorted some eulogies from its enemies. The 
much in their own hands as is absolutely necessary to| year of the king’s death, (1833,) all the monasteries system in a great degree protected them from the ex- 
the support of their rank in life. jput themselves on the war establishment. received a| actions of the monks, a result which there were few who 
Some of the victims of this disorder have begun to|greater number of youthful aspirants than usual, and/did not rejoice at, however they might condemn the 
open their eyes to the folly of continuing this course had the pick and choice of the mozos of the villages.| means by which it was effected. Had the same or simi- 
any longer, and have manfully laid the axe to the root;|The exemption from military duty found them ready lar results been brought about under a system bearing 
for which they have encountered the due quantum of proselytes where the yoke of discipline is so severely 
vituperation sure to be leveled at all and every one who felt. The fathers, doubtless, foresaw that the crisis , 
attempt to introduce order and economy into any esta- | would increase their power. Their recruits were received | the details of monkish depravity; suffice it to say, that 
blishment in this country. The same reception awaits |in the double sense of soldiers and ministers of the faith. in Madrid the Barilios, the rough-shod Carmelites, the 
any ministry that would be bold enough to apply the axe 'An early ordinance of the present government upset all | Franciscans, the Bernardines, are orders especially known 
and pruning knife to the abuses of the state. To the | those calculations, not only circumscribing the number | as sturdy revelers. The dormitories of the younger por- 
numerous host who derive their living from the taxes! of novices, and absolutely prohibiting their admission, | tion of the brethren are usually unoccupied during the 
and sinecures squeezed out of the hard. earnings of the | unless on proofs of a solid vacation, ascertained by the night. My patrona, Dozia 'Tomasa, declares she can- 
people, it is a matter of great indifference who reigns, |investigations of the commission ad hoc, presided by the | not bear the friars, and assigns three good reasons for 
or what is the form of government, so long as their sala-| bishop of the diocess, but rendering ‘them all liable to| her aversion :—frst/y, they live and get fat at her and 
Once attempt to reduce them, and to| military service until professed. every body’s expense; secondly, they enjoy themselves, 
The exemption from care and bodily labour is no|and no body knows it; ¢A/rd/y, they are fathers of fami- 


* It would be an idle and disgusting task to enter into 


ries are paid. 
suppress the useless places, “ ay, there’s the rub.” This | 
is the great rock on which a patriotic and pure execu-/| smal] temptation to the son of a peasant; vanity also}lies, without the slightest paternal obligation. 
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any other name, there is no doubt but many of the bit- 
terest enemies of the constitution would bave been num- 
bered among its stoutest champions. 

The great abuse which the monks make of the con- 
fessional, on ail occasions when their own interests are 
concerned, is another powerful argument for their sup- 
pression. ‘The queen’s government was so well aware 
of the vigour and activity with which this secret but 
formidable lever would be worked, as to make it the 
object of a royal decree, early in 1834, admonishing the 
clergy against indulging in any political discussions 
from the pulpit, and enacting penalties against the trans- 
gressors; but the result was nearly the same as if no 
such decree had been issued. If the summons to arms, 
in favour of Don Carlos and the Inquisition, was not 
thundered from the pulpit in full congregation, the mys- 
terious influence of the confessional did the work quite 
as eflectually. Absolutions were withheld, unless a 
solemn promise of adherence to “ the good cause” was 
given, Spiritual and temporal considerations were called 
in aid; every fibre of the human heart, within reach of 
superstition, was struck, and returned a favourable sound. 
A sort of freemasonry was thus established between the 
great majority of penitents and their confessors. The 
actual obstinate contest now maintained, (1836,) in the 
northern provinces of Spain, owes its origin and dura- 
tion to,this ghostly pact, entered into at the foot of the 
penitential, and fulfilled with a constancy and good faith 
worthy of a better cause.* The sturdy monks by no 
means limited their exertions to merely professional du- 
ties; following the bright examples of the same kind set 


tors, or powerful landlords, with regard to their tenantry. 
A great proportion of the soil of the country being 
ecclesiastical property, the resident inhabitants, who are 
employed by the monks in the cultivation of their lands, 
naturally look up to them as their landlords and masters, 
on whom is their sole dependence. They know these 
masters too well not to be aware that a refusal to obey 
their orders, or any sign of disaffection to their cause, 
would be certain to deprive them of their whole means 
of existence. 

That many religious establishments treat their depend- 
ents well, and with even greater leniency than individual 
proprietors, it would be unfair to deny ; but, on the other 
hand, they produce the same evil, and to a greater degree, 
which is imputed to the large landholders. Possessed of 
greater intelligence and wealth, the monks unite every 
|branch of rural industry within the walls of their esta- 
|blishments, thus depriving the neighbouring villagers of 
ithe little profits they would otherwise derive from the 
\labour of their mules or horses, the hire of ploughs, &c. 
|There is one large establishment of the Jesuits, at the 
| distance of a few leagues from Madrid, where this system 
\is carried to its greatest extent. The village attached to 
|the property—which became theirs by purchase—is now 
|in a state of the greatest misery, a consequence of the 
|system they introduced. ‘T'he labourers have been obliged 
|to sell their cattle, and the whole population thrown out 
|of work, because the Jesuits found it more profitable to 
|have their own mules, cows, labourers, and artisans of 
all descriptions, Besides the distance necessary to be 
traveled in search of employment,—which they cannot 





before them, numbers threw aside both cow! and missal,/ find at home,—these villagers would find themselves 
girding a sword and pistol-belt over their tacked-up | anticipated by the dwellers on the soil. A large pro- 
robes, clapping a shake over their tonsured pates, and|portion of the Spanish population find themselves in 
seizing a crucifix, as fitting banner for such a phalanx,/this predicament. Until monasteries are reformed, and 
they sallied forth from their convents to « fight the good | grandees allowed, or obliged, to sell the lands they cannot 
fight,” and preach * no quarter” to their enemies. jor will not cultivate, it is not likely that things will mend. 
The soldicr-monks are the most sanguinary among] Yet it still continues a subject of wonder that there are 
the troops of Charles V. They are charitable enough to |so many robbers in the peninsula! 
offer their spiritual consolations to the ill-starred prisoner| ‘That this is the real tone of the feeling of the peasantry 
who has fallen into their hands; but they always insist|in general towards the friars I am fully convinced. 
on the “shriving time” being short,—glad, no doubt, to| There may be here and there exceptions, produced by 
send a soul of their cleansing before its Maker. The | family ties, when friends or relations have put on the 


horrible massacre of Keridea, where one hundred and|bhabit; but it may be safely asserted, that the great 
sixteen prisoners were shot, five and five, after a march of | majority are actuated by such notions as I have stated. 
fifteen miles, naked, over the mountains, was committed | Even in the kingdom of Navarre,—that classic land of 


and hastened by the same organs. ‘The government 
threat, of shutting up and confiscating the property of 
every monastery whose inmates should join the rebels, 
has deterred but few from braving all its consequences. 
It must not be supposed, however, that the close union 
between friar and peasant exhibited in this instance, 
any more than in others, arises from the influence of 
kindness and fatherly care on the part of the former, 
calling forth respect and attachment of the latter; fear, I 
have already said, enters far more into their conduct. 
The monks stand precisely in the shoes of rich proprie- 


* There is a tenacity and fidelity with Spaniards to a 
cause once embraced, which is highly honourable to the 
national character. In Navarre this feeling is predomi- 
nant. Apart from the influence of terror, the soldiers 
in the pay of Don Carlos have displayed a patience and 
endurance of fatigue scarcely credible, and worthy of 
the highest praise. ‘They live in a continual march ; 
they are badly fed, scarcely clad, and receive but one 
peseta (a franc) a month, when money is plentiful. The 
pay of the officers, up to the rank of captain, is only 
thirty reals a month (about twopence half penny a day.) 
The Navarrese battalions are excellent light troops ; 
and, though not equal to the queen’s soldiers in disci- 
pline or tenacity, excite regret that their many praise- 
worthy qualities should be employed in so mistaken a 
cause. The Biscayans and Guipuzcoans are, to a man, 
pressed into the service of the pretender; the best proof 
of which is, their desertion to their homes on the first 
favourable opportunity, notwithstanding the almost cer- 
tainty of being retaken, severely punished, and obliged 
again to enter the ranks. The spirit of the three pro- 


| Levites and their admirers,—it is well known that, at 
least, half the young men comprising the insurgent forces 
are pressed into the ranks; and they are only kept there 
by the dread of the most terrible chastisement. A man’s 
life never weighed a feather with their redoubted chieftain, 
Zumalacarregui. 

Zumalacarregui adopted a system of coercion of the 
most effectual kind, inasmuch as it interested the best 
feelings of the human heart. He would order a village 
to send a certain number of recruits, threatening, in the 
event of their non-appearance, to confine and bastinado 
the father or mother of the parties. In case of desertion, 
the menaces of burning the house that sheltered, or 
shooting the friend who concealed him, were most 
religiously executed. The fate of the unfortunate Leo- 
pold O'Donnell, only son of the Count d’Abisbal, who 
was taken prisoner in the disastrous day of Arasua, fully 
proves this. This young man—a captain in the guards 
—was charged with the defence of the bridge, the only 
point of retreat for the troops; a duty which he executed 
most gallantly. Unfortunately, just as it was time to 
retire, he was seized with an epileptic fit,—a malady to 
which he was subject,—and, in consequence, fell into 
the enemy’s hands. An ambuscade, which succeeded 
against a battalion of the regiment of Valladolid, and 
some chasseurs of the guard, owing to a culpable negli- 
‘gence of the proper military precaution, placed more 
| victims in their power, among whom was the Count de 
Villa Manuel, grandee of Spain of the first class, who 
owed his captivity to his pusillanimous fears of fording 
the river in his rear. These unfortunate individuals 
were carried about with the rebel columns for several 
days, during which the count was exposed to every 





vinces, with the exception of one or two valleys on the | species of insult, and even to corporeal chastisement. At 
frontiers of France and Navarre, is decidedly Carlist| length, tired of tormenting condemned men, the rebel 
and monkish, and is sufficient, of itself, to account for | leaders caused them to be shot in a gravel-pit, behind a 
the slow progress of the queen’s arms, even if other cir- | venta, on the lefi-hand side of the high road to Pamplona, 
cumstances, independent of opinion, did not essentially | about a mile and a half from Lecumberri. O’Donnell 
aid in procuring so unsatisfactory a result. was a remarkably handsome young man, and on the eve 





of his nuptials with a beautiful young girl of one of the 
best familics in Pamplona. The reprisals to which these 
and similar acts have led, have given to this unnatural 
warfare the character of atrocity which is seldom to be 
found but in civil broils. 

Deplorable as the consequences of this rebellion will 
be, the conduct of a small portion of the secular clergy, 
and of the monastic orders, to a man, is, when looked at 
in merely a worldly point of view, perfectly natural and 
in character. It may here be stated, by the way, that 
the great majority of the secular clergy, the parish priests, 
&c., are well affected to the present government, from a 
belief that their interests would be beneficially affected 
by the projected changes. The results of the first reform, 
directed against the vast possessions of the friars, are such 
as they cannot be blind to. They are consciuos of having 
weighed too heavily, and preyed too long, on this de- 
spoiled country, to calculate on much forbearance on the 
part of the “shorn.” It remains to be seen whether 
despair will produce its usual effect upon this formidable 
and well-organised body. If they determine, one and 
all, “to stand by the order,” and to employ their wealth, 
and other means at command, in defending themselves, 
it is but too certain that there is yet a sufficient stock of 
ignorance and intolerant spirit in Spain to lend a very 
serious character to the struggle. Nor ought it to excite 
any surprise, that the priesthood should employ, in this 
last “ mortal combat,” the same means which hitherto 
have proved so successful. 

The rebellion against the queen’s government had at 
first,* too many chances in its favour to render it neces- 
sary for the friars to enter personally into the conflict, in 
the manner which so many of them have since done; 
but money, largely at their command, was lavished to 
spur others on. The monasteries, which are always 
situated in the most commmanding points of towns and 
villages, and, when isolated, crown some pass or defile, 
offered the most favourable situations for the meetings 
of the conspirators. ‘T’he subterranean vaults and hiding- 
places were converted into magazines of arms and 
ammunition; the churches themselves were made re- 
ceptacles of warlike stores; distributions of arms were 
regularly made; the correspondence was carried on, and 
the country roused to arms, entirely through the medium 
of the monastic establishments and their inmates. 
Government was actuated, in the beginning of the 
quarrel, by a desire to conciliate, as much as possible, 
these formidable adversaries ; but conciliation was thrown 
away on men whose steadfast adherence to their principles 


* It is beyond a doubt, that, had Don Carlos possessed 
common energy, his appearance in Castile, where all the 
royalist battalions were under arms awaiting his arrival, 
would have roused the whole country in his favour. His 
march and entrance into Madrid would have been the 
aflair of a few days. There were very few troops (not 
four thousand men in all) then in the capital; and their 
opinions were, at least, suspicious. The army, though 
decidedly liberal, was in skeleton. The minister, Cruz, 
had taken care to discharge all the old soldiers, without 
looking to their being replaced. Many of the superior 
officers were not stanch; added to which, it must be 
confessed that, whether from a Jong habit of revolution 
and political adventures, or from whatever other cause, 
there is a lurking inclination among Spaniards, in public 
employments, to shuffle the cards—to try their fortune 
by achange. Quien sabe ? (who knows?) and the old 
adage, Rio revuelto ganancia de pescadores, (it is good 
fishing in troubled waters,) are in great vogue on such 
occasions. ‘The captains-general (with the exception of 
two, those of Arragon and Catalonia—both compromised 
beyond reconciliation) would, in all probability, have 
followed the current, or ceded their places tacitly to others 
more daring. Charles V., unlike his namesake of Stuart, 
has come late to the lists; they are for ever closed against 
him and his. Posterity will know him as the mai ca- 
ballero, who shrunk from the combat when his crown 
was in the mé/ée. The whole history of the conduct of 
himself and his party appears like one of those interpo- 
sitions of Providence in favour of nations which no human 
power can resist. The Spanish people, during so many 
centuries bent and fashioned to the yoke, would have 
regrected, but not resisted, the despotism of Charles, 
Happily for the country, this once, God has aided those 
who would not help themselves, 
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of monopoly in religion, property, and influence, was not |than the national yearly budget. Grantiug that it was|tached to them ; but, in general, they offer little interest 


to be shaken. The royal edicts sent forth against disloyal only equal, or even somewhat below, the amount of the |t 
brothers were made light of, or utterly disregarded. | public revenue, it is manifest that a corporation possessed | ¢ 
When, at length, orders were given to confiscate such | of such funds (and money, not knowledge, is power, in 


o the curiosity of a stranger or antiquary. The differ- 
ence of colour in the habits of the different orders is the 


only mark by which one is enabled to distinguish them 


establishments as were notoriously in favour of Carlism, four century) must always be in a state of opposition to, |from each other. 


their occupants preferred tearing themselves from their jor fierce independence of, the government, whose efforts 
resting places, with the hope of speedily returning to|jit can meet or paralyse, as circumstances may render |1 
them with their former influence unimpaired, to remain- | expedient. 





The monastery of Atocha, though a building of a very 
nodern date, has the distinction of possessing the famous 


‘ies we : ys : : ‘ ha 
This consequence is inevitable in a country | Senora de Atocha, a miraculous image of the Virgin, an 


ing in them upon the condition of yielding any submission |like Spain, where, from the character of the people, and jobject not more venerated by the citizens of Madrid than 


to the existing government, and with the certainty of| their habits of idleness and scanty subsistence, a summons | i 


t has been the subject of kingly devotion. ‘To the 


personal security under the vigilance of the law. Some |to anarchy will ever find ready recruits, so long as the |greatness and authenticity of Our Lady’s miracles the 


monasteries, on the other hand, made proposals to go-/daily peseta is forthcoming to insure the existence of |) 


nonks are indebted for broad acres and numerous well- 


vernment for the secularisation of their revenues, on the |these gentlemen of the sabre and tradujo with the deco-|rented houses, either the gift of “true believers,” or the 


condition of each member being allowed a pension of rum becoming cavaliers. 
from four to eight reals a day during their lives; thus 
far adopting the system pursued in the time of the profit by this adventurous disposition, can never be at a 
constitution. loss to obtain sufficient physical force for the furtherance 
The population of the religious houses had, notwith-|of their own “conservative” projects. Nor will these 
standing the recent attempts to augment it, dwindled |be rendered nugatory,or their influence unavailing, until 
away in so unequal a manner as to point out to the | the means are taken from them. 
executive the road it should pursue. Many rich monas-| The discovery made by these financial enquirers of the 
teries, capable of lodging eighty and one hundred monks, | vast amount of ecclesiastical property in Spain, led them 
were reduced to half a dozen inmates; some had even |to imagine that, by a transfer of it, en masse, to the state, 
fewer, who managed the property, and enjoyed the pro-/|the public revenue would be increased to an amount at 
duce, in complete independence. least equal to that derived from ‘it by its late possessors. 
Among the instances of this that may be mentioned, | No idea was ever mofe fallacious. ‘Che difference in the 
that of Ayelec, in Ariagon, is a very striking one. Al-| value of the same property when managed by a commu- 
though capable of containing commodiously eighty bro-|nity and in the hands of a goverment, is too well known 
thers, the whole chapter is row reduced to the old prior, |to require dwelling upon: even when transferred to in- 
a younger friar, and two lay brothers. The old man is | dividuals, the advantage is greatly in favour of the former. 
lord-paramount of every thing belonging to the house. |In 1820 and 1821, when sales of church property took 
The vegetables of his large garden he allows to run to|place to a considerable extent, many of the purchasers 
seed and waste: although avaricious to a degree, and|found themselves grievously disappointed in their ex- 
surrounded by a necessitous population, he will neither | pectations of receiving a high per-centage on their in- 
allow thein to be sold nor to be distributed among the|vestments. In the administration of ecclesiastical pro- 
poor; it is his caprice that they should rot! His heart, | perty, the different branches are dove-tailed into each 
however, opened on the approach of a noted Carlist | other, and managed by persons deeply interested in the 
officer, at the head of his bandits; his wine vaults, | prosperity of the community, who give their services 
granaries, and stores of all descriptions, were emptied in | without any remuneration. If this system is impossible 
their service. At the time that church property was|to individual proprietors, how much more impracticable 
being sold, an old widow, thinking to better the condition | must it be to a national administration ; not merely from 
of her family, purchased a few acres of this cabbage-|the lukewarmness of ‘public servants, and sometimes 
garden, of which she was of course deprived on the re- | their connivance at frauds, but from the large and un- 
turn of the former owners. avoidable expenses, both of management and collection, 
The wealthy convent of Najera, the wine rent of| which are entailed upon it. 
which alone is supposed to amount to 20,000 dollars a} This comparative diminution in their productive value, 
year, was equally reduced in inhabitants, and equally | however, does not, in my opinion, weaken the arguments 
liberal to the factious. 'The inmates have been removed |in favour of the propriety of making church lands revert 
elsewhere. to the state, and applying the proceeds of their sale to 
The revenues of such establishments, infinitely too| public purposes. ‘The net revenue will be considerably 
great for the wants of so small a number, were, in more | less, it is true, but the sale will promote the circulation | 
tranquil times, converted into gold, as a reserve for the 





evil day, and have been, ever since the breaking out of} who, at present, infest the high-roads as banditti, or the jancient workmanship. 


the present schism in the provinces, lavished in recruit-|towns as beggars and vagrants, many of whom have 


ing and supporting the defenders of Charles and the|been driven to this precarious and degraded existence | 


Inquisition. So many motives induced government not|from pure despair of ever possessing any thing they 
to fill up the large monasteries of each order to their full |could call their own. 

compliment, and to take possession of those thus ren-| In concluding these remarks upon church property, 
dered disposable, and make their revenues available to|the use hitherto made of it, and the propriety of its 
the public necessities. This is, no doubt, a prudent and |changing hands in Spain, it may be added, that the uni- 
moderate measure, and must be attended with salutary |form result of priestly administration and predominance 
effects. The system of suppression which was adopted } has every where been such as to convince the most re- 
by that orthodox and shrewd monarch, the Emperor |ligiously disposed persons of good faith of the danger of 
Francis, of Austria, in his Italian states, was, however, | allowing power and wealth to be engrossed by such 
much more complete and effective. He not only pro-}hands. Every where the feeling is gaining ground, that 
hibited any future noviciate, but took possession of the|the cause of religion must be a gainer by the reduction 
monasteries and their revenues; had lists made out of|of her ministers to a more evangelical rule in all things. 
the inhabitants; allowed them pensions of so much a|No traveller who has ever passed from the fair and fer- 
head ; and applied the surplus to state purposes. This tile fields of Tuscany to the patrimony of St. Peter, can 
measure has not been in operation more than fifteen! fail to have been struck with the squalidness an! poverty 
years; the number of monks is now so much reduced | Under the 





jevery where conspicaous in the latter state. 
as to insure their extirpation within a very short period.!sway of men bound by no social ties, no domestic aflec- 

Attempts have been made, at different times, to ascer- | tions, to the general community, who assume the phi- 
tain, with some degree of accuracy, the amount of church | lanthropic motto—* Post nos, diluvium,” even the richest 
tevenues throughout the peninsula. Garay, the ablest|and most fertile country must cease to prosper. This 
financier Spain ever boasted, was one of the enquirers, | system, the device of Rome and her representatives since 
and the result of his investigation was, that the church |the days of Gregory VIL., carries in its bosom a principle 
property yielded a revenue of a million of dollars* more |of death ; it has blasted every territory which has fallen 
| under its influence; the “ mark of the beast” is alike 
* Some say five or six millions; the sum in the text| conspicuous in Spain and Portugal, and in South Ame- 


has been adopted as the most probable. The “ Delenda |rica; wherever the same causes have been at work, the 
est Carthago” is here of all necessity. ‘The church, as same effects have been produc®d. 

at present constituted, must be reformed, ott:erwise the} Among the thirty-nine monasteries of different orders 
establishment of order, and any thing like good govern-|in Ma rid, there are some remarkable for their churches, 
ment, in Spain, are impossible. la few for their pictures, and others for the legends at- 








fruits of their own savings. 
A body that knows so well, as the friars do, how to}den and olive grove, once forming a part of the Retiro 
itself, doubtless a shred cut from the royal mantle, when 
infirmity, or other emergencies, rendered miraculous aid 


-_ 
They possess a large gar- 


peculiarly agreeable. 
From time immemorial, it was the custom of the kings 


of Spain to make a visit, every Sunday afternoon, to 
“Our Lady of Atocha,” surrounded by the infants, 


princes, and princesses of the blood, and all the pomp of 
royalty. The late king did not fail to follow so pious 
an example: he gave large sums out of his private purse 
to rebuild the monastery, which had been destroyed 
during the revolution, protected the friars, and kept on 
very good terms with the whole community. Since his 
death, no royal carriage wheels have rolled that way. 
The antiquity of this celebrated image has been a 
matter of interesting controversy with many of the old 
writers, who penned volumes to prove their acquaintance 
with chronology, and the strength of their faith. The 
general opinion, touching this important matter, assigns 
to Antioch the honour of sending this present, in charge 
of no tess a personage than the apostle St. Iago, the 
donor being the Virgin herself. She is the special pa- 
troness of Madrid, and looked upon with no Jess jealonsy 
and affection by its “heroic” cittzens than the good St. 
Januarius (or San Gennaro) is by the faithful lazzaroni 
of Naples. From sunrise to sunset a 
cession of votaries, male and female, are to be found 
kneeling before her shrine, some with bodies erect and 


numerous suc- 


arms stretehed out on either side in the form of a cross, 
and remaining in that painful attitade until some gracions 
look of the voice within, tells the 
suppliant that the boon he solicits is granted. Fray 
Francisca de Pereda is so warm an eulogist, and so mi- 
nute in his detatls, that he deserves being fistened to for 


Virgin, or a secret 


a moment :— 
« This blessed image is exactly three quarters of a yard 


high, thouch, with its clothes, it appears bigger. The 


of capital, and afford employment to thousands of idlers,}art and fashioning are of first-rate ability, and most 


The mother and son are of the 
same piece, their heads crowned with diadems of the 
same wood,—a thing very remarkable, and seldom seen, 
las well as a proof of great antiquity. The colour of the 
faces of Virgin and child is greatly destroyed and obus- 
jcated, as one may say, although it is true one cannot 
| decide what is the real colour, for it changes frequently, 
jand at different epochs. The eyes are raised, gay and 
| modest, and yet grave, directed so earnestly towards her 
| supplicants, that many formal religious persons say they 
hae not look upon her; the evebrows are black, and 
jarched. The look of the Virgin 
lever part of the chapel one kneels down, it appears as if 


' 
Is so itvely, in what- 


ishe turns her eyes upon those who adore her; some- 


{times showing herself (when she wishes to grant what 

lis prayed for) gentle, humane, and affable, while, at 

lothers, she appears angry and displeased.” 

| The fray goes on prosing for many a page; and, 
! 


lamong other miraculous events, recounts a long story of 


| f 
ja lady who forgot that she was not altogether within the 


‘condition of being pure of soul in matters of chastity, 


| (without which all entrance to the holy house was strictly 
\forbidden.) “She was one,” says Pereda, “who had 
| promised to live with modesty, being fond of this virtne 

tbut human frailty and human misery did insort so that 
lan unclean delight overturned her good intentions, which 
none are strong enough to resist on occasions. Coming 
to the door of the chapel with this infirmity upon her, 


she found a miraculous opposition to her entrance. and 
could not pass, despite her efforts: she stopped, and tried 
to lift up her eyes toward the Virgin, but in vain.” The 
seflora was so much terrified at the indignant reception 


in no more, which 





she met with, as to make a vow to 
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she was wezk enough again to break, by yielding to 
temptation, and had the assurance to present herself a 
second time before the shrine. But, on this occasion, 
she was so severely taken to task, as to become, says 
Father Francis, a second Mary of Egypt, redounding 
great glory and honour to “ Our blessed Lady.” 

Compassion for my readers, and some consideration 
for myself, lead me to pass over in silence the details of 
the loss and recovery of this wonderful image. The 
Moors, an infidel race, came one day and consulted upon 
the best way of burning the chapel and annoying the 
Christians. ‘The image, justly offended, disappeared, 
and was found some time after by the famous knight, 
Don Garcia, who built her a chapel. The wife and two 
daughters of this knight were afterwards made prisoners 
by the Moors, as they were praying at the shrine of Our 
Lady, and had their heads cut off. Don Garcia, in de- 
spair, attacked and defeated the Moors in turn. On his 
return home, he found the heads of his family restored 
to their proper shoulders, and the three ladies piously 
employing their recovered voices in singing hymns in 
praise of their benefactress. A painter who proposed to 
retouch the face of the image was struck blind for his 
bold attempt; but on suing for pardon in fitting terms, 
he was restored to sight. ‘The shrine of Atocha, how- 
ever, stands in no need of such ancient corroborations of 
its celestial influence. Hundreds of heads, and legs, 
and arms, with sundry explanatory drawings, inscriptions, 
and engravings, attest, in wax and on paper, the miracu- 
lous feats still performed on that holy spot. 

The monastery of St. Anthony is worthy of notice 
on two accounts:—first, for the architecture of the 
church, which is good, and the light exceedingly well 
disposed ; and, secondly, for the ceremony which takes 
place on the saint’s anniversary. On the morning of 
that day, a motley concourse of bipeds and quadrupeds 
is seen trooping towards the church, to pay their devo- 
tions to the patron saint—St. Anthony being regarded 
as the special protector of all domestic animals. This 
day gives a fair barley harvest to his monks, who receive 
the offering, and, from an open window of the monas- 
tery, bestow their benediction on the animal that brings 
it. ‘The rider has every right toa share of this benedic- 
tion, and commonly evinces a becoming gratitude by 
loading the friars and the saint with all possible epithets 
during the performance of this act of homage. The 
street of Ostalega, in which the monastery is situate, 
and the balconies of the houses, are filled with crowds 
of giggling girls and idle men, delighted to jostle and be | 
jostled, and to amuse themselves for an hour or two in | 
criticising one another, and in reviewing the troops of | 





ee 


to the place; there is now no pageantry or redundancy 
of ornament to distract the attention or scandalise the 
humility of the pious. The body of a young English- 
man reposes within its walls. 

St. Genes is remarkable for a very handsome and spa- 
cious church, and several very good paintings by Span- 
ish artists of the modern school. It is also distinguished 
as being the scene where acts of discipline, as I believe 
they are called, take place at stated intervals. They are 
performed in a suit of subterraneous vaults immediately 
under the body of the church. Any good catholic, de- 
termined upon mortifying the flesh by a sound flagella- 
tion, may be accommodated every Friday night through- 
out the year: but it is generally practised only on the 
Wednesdays and Fridays during Lent; in Passion week 
the discipline is at work every evening. The vaults are 
decked out and appropriately painted for the occasion. 
| They are very low, intersected by thick and massive 
larches, and communicate from one to another; a dim 
lamp in each of these dungeons affords just light suffi- 
cient to direct the steps of the audience, and to reveal 
the skeleton form of death itself, acting as a supporter 
to the light. The figure is as large as life, but the scythe 
far exceeds the dimensions of any, mortal instrument. 
Death’s heads, tastefully disposed in fleshless groups, 
picked out in black on a dingy yelfow ground, diversify 
jand enliven the gloom of these subterraneous apartments, 
Scraps of sentences from scripture, of the most rigid and ap- 
palling kind to poor sinners, preach from the walls, after 
the manner of the East. When vespers are concluded 
in the church, it is customary to descend into the vaults 
to hear the sermon, and afterwards for the voluntary 
flagellants to bear the stripes which they deem their 
perversity has richly merited. The preacher soon mounts 
his pulpit, which is fixed in the angle of an archway, 
from whence the voice is equally distributed through the 
whole cavern. His text is always taken from the gloomy 
and sanguinary annals of the Jewish race, in the Old 
Testament. The history of the deluge, the plagues of 
Egypt, the warnings, and denunciations, and judgments 
of the Almighty upon the stiff-necked and rebellious 
people whom He had chosen, are reproduced in glowing 
jcolours, and frequently with a degree of warmth and 
|eloquence well calculated to make a sinner’s hair feel 
stiff, if not altogether to stand on end. A groan of 
assent, or contrition, or terror, occasionally escapes from 
the overloaded bosom of some old transgressor. When 
the preacher thinks the moment is arrived when his au- 
ditors are worked up to prove the sincerity of their re- 
pentance and mortification, he suddenly ceases; the 
glimmering lights which have been flickering on the sur- 








horses, asses, mules, and St. Anthony himself only lrounding forms of death and corruption are all at once 


knows how many other kinds of animals, which are that | extinguished. 


day brought to pay their respects to his saintship. 

This ancient custom is still kept up, certainly more 
from habit than devotion. The attention of the most} 
absent spectator is kept constantly alive by a succession 
of phrases of the most ambiguous kind escaping the lips 
of the pilgrims as they go along. Indeed, were but a 
hundredth part of the votos made in this way on behalf 
of St. Anthony and his children realised, neither the 
patron nor the flock would have reason to rejoice in their 
resting place. ‘he church is decked out for the occa- 
sion, and some relics are exposed upon a table at the 
entrance, An acolyte waits behind to offer a hair or 
nail-paring of the beatitied to the devotion of the faithful. 
They touch the ground with one knee or both, according 
to the fervency of their devotion, leave a few cuartos in 
the pewter dish, and pass on to make room for others. 

T'he monastery of St. Martin is only remarkable for 
the great extent of ground on which it stands, and for 
the antiquity of its church, which is that of the largest 
parish in Madrid, and said to have been built long before 
the Moorish conquest. It was formerly rich in orna- 
ments of gold and silver, and, above all, in the possession 
of a celebrated cus‘odia of exquisite chiselry ; and it 
contained many remarkable tombs of illustrious dead. 
But, alas! the French, those irreverent visiters, polluted 
the tabernacle with their presence, robbed the church of 
its treasures, not forgetting the custodia, and despviled 
the monuments of the dead of all that was portable or 
valuable about them. The present appearance of the 
establishment is much more simple and unpretending 
than formerly. Clean, but bare walls, mats made of 


| 


A lay brother has previously disposed 
little baskets of “ discipline,’ which are handed round 
by the assistants pretty much in the same way as ice or 
jellies at an evening party. Those who are lukewarm 
or tender-skinned immediately retire. Each volunteer 
then doffs his upper garments, and lays them in a heap 
near him; and the whiz and descent of “ cat-o’-nine- 
tails” is straightway heard. Judging from the sound and 
the groans, some of the arms, at least, must be vigorous, 
and the execution satisfactory. Half an hour is con- 
sidered ample time for self-maceration; when that is ex- 
pired, a signal is given—the penitents resume their 
clothing—lights are brought—and each of them goes 
home as soundly whipped or unscathed as the good faith 
or conscience of the penitent may have laid on heavily 
or lightly. 

The monastery of Santa Cruz (the Holy Cross) has 
claims to notice of a different kind; its church boasts 
the highest steeples in Madrid,—na small pre-eminence 
among so many similarly ambitious. ‘The congregation 
of Paz y Caridad (Peace and Charity) hold their meet- 
ings here. This excellent and truly Christian institution 
is one of the many establishments that do honour to the 
Roman catholic faith, and go far to atone for the sins 
with which it may be charged. The members of this 
fraternity are chosen from the better classes of society, 
and are often unknown to each other. Their costume 
is a tunic, or domino, completely covering the head and 
person of the wearer ; eye-holes and a breathing aperture 
are cut in the linen mask which is attached to the cowl 
of the habit. heir duties are gratuitous and of the 
most touching character, requiring them to lend their 





espario, and cherry-wood benches, give a penitential air 


aid wherever violence or death have left their mark. 





They take upon them to administer to the corporal and 
spiritual comfort of criminals about to suffer death ; from 
the moment these wretches are puesto en capilla, the 
task of the brothers of peace and charity commences, 
The wishes or requests of the dying malefactor are, by 
them, submitted to the government ; and when the law 
has had its course, when life is extinct, his corpse is re- 
moved from the scaffold by their ministration, and in- 
terred in the spot allotted to his fellows who have under- 
gone a similar fate. The remains of criminals who have 
been beheaded, and those of persons who have fallen 
under the knife of the assassin, are exposed in Santa 
Cruz; whereas the corpses of other malefactors, and 
those of drowned individuals, are carried to St. Genes’s, 
Custom alone seems to have perpetuated and given the 
force of law to this distinction. 

One of the most striking religious edifices in this 
capital is the church and monastery of San Isidro; its 
extent and imposing architecture, and the riches con- 
tained within its walls, would have been alone sufficient 
to place it in the first rank of public monuments, with- 
out the tragie celebrity conferred upon it by the mas- 
sacre of the 17th of July, 1834. The chapel and tomb 
of the “heavenly labourer,” San Isidio, patron of Ma- 
drid, is well worth seeing. The cupola, supported by 
marble columns, a fourfold tabernacle, profusely orna- 
mented with bronze figures and statues, although not 
perhaps in the purest style, are still very remarkable. 
The obsequies of the late king, Ferdinand VIL, were 
performed here with great pomp. It is no more than 
becoming in the ministers of this temple to evince their 
gratitude on every occasion to the royal family of Spain, 
who have patronised this establishment from an early 
date, and endowed it with solid marks of their bounty. 
The body of the beatified husbandman* is, or at least 
was, a fruitful source of revenue to the brotherhood. 
In old times, he used to be disturbed in his rest by sum- 
monses to heal, cuerpo presente, any of the royal pa- 
tients, a service he never failed to perform. ‘The saint 
was not always very handsomely treated in return ; 
Philip III. had him to his bedside in order to get rid of 
a bad quartan ague, which had brought him to death’s 
door: no sooner had his majesty touched the blessed re- 
mains, than he found instant relief; upon which, being 
a prince of shrewd and ready wit, and conceiving that a 
morsel of these precious relics would be an excellent 
preservative against future attacks, he seized a favourable 
opportunity, cut off one of the toes, and hid it in his 
bosom. This theft was visited sorely upon him; he 
not only grew instantaneously worse, but would infalli- 
bly have died, had not a prompt confession and ultimate 
restitution of the abstracted toe mollified the saint's just 
indignation. 

This and many other anecdotes relative to the patron 
of Madrid, will be found in the old chroniclers, Oviedo, 
Quiretona, Castio, and others. ‘The body of the saint 
is wrapped in a green silk brocade, which is renewed 
from time to time by royal bounty. It has been sadly 
maimed by his adorers; four of his fingers have been 
attempted, but he is now minus three toes, including 
that which King Philip IIL. cut off. 

The Jesuits occupied for many years the monastery 
of San Isidro as a seminary for aspirants to the order, 
an establishment altogether distinct from the college or 
seminario de nobles, which is under their direction, 
where the sons of the nobility and principal families of 
the kingdom are educated. Chased as they have been 
from every country where they opened houses of edu- 
cation, (for which it must be confessed that this order 
has shown itself particularly qualified,) it remains very 
doubtful whether the same fate does not once more await 
them in catholic Spain—the richest jewel in the mitred 
crown. ‘The general opinion here, (which has net al- 
ways justice on its side,) rans strongly against them. 
The cloud, which for a long time after the murder of 
Henry IV. of France, hung over this society,—making 
the name of Jesuit a synonyme for liar, deceiver, and 
traitor,—has never been completely dissipated ; prejudice 
being, of all the rank weeds which batten and run riot in 


* San Isidro was a poor labourer, living by the sweat 
of his brow, and under the care of his wife, who was 
also a saint. For farther particulars respecting both of 
them, see the chapter, Feast of Santa Maria de la 
Cabeza. 
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the human heart, the most congenial to that anomalous 

gil, and the most difficult to be rooted out. ‘That a 

society which, from its commencement, has numbered 
so many illustrious and truly distinguished men among 
its members, should have ever, for any selfish purposes 
of its own, fanaticised or incited weak instruments to 
the commission of such crimes as have been laid to its 
charge, is, to say the least, improbable. That penetra- 
tion and skill in applying means to ends, for which they 
have always had credit, must indeed have been sadly at 
fault, if it was their constant practice, as has been said, 
jo employ the most detestable intrigues and immoral 
means to effect their purposes, when every body must be 
aware that when such practices were once discovered, 
their authors would be for ever incapacitated from re- 
newing them; it would be to suppose that, to insure 
the success of a doubtful project, the heads would com- 
promise their own principles, and sacrifice the whole 
natural and acquired advantages of their order. 

In taking leave of San Isidro and its inhabitants, I 
shall conclude with the remark, that for the evil which 
the Jesuits are charged with having sanctioned rather 
than committed, they have long since paid ample ran- 
som; while, for the unquestionable good they have dune, 
their reward from the world has hitherto been small. 
Raise a voice of reprobation, it instantly finds innume- 
rable and sonorous echoes; send forth a note of praise, 
it returns an empty, hollow sound. 

The homely adage, “ Give a dog an ill name, and 
hang him,” implies almost every thing that can be said 
on this subject. The Jesuits have been accused of too 
much meddling in politics. Against this, put into the 
balance the signal services they have rendered to reli- 
gious science and literature since their foundation, and 
let impartiality hold the scales. 

The monastery of San Geronimo pleads its cause 
with him who respects a fallen house, and vanished 
splendour. Once the favourite of monarchs, inhabited 
by the flower of the nation, considered «a part of the 
royal palace,—it is now shorn of al! those advantages ; 
pointing with a mournful air to the fair prospect with- 
out, and to a few pictures within its walls, as the scanty 
remnants of its former grandeur.* 

The disciples of St. Basil do not recommend them- 
selves to notice by the magnificence of their monastery, 
or the severity of their rule; a general relaxation of 
monastic discipline is their distinguishing feature. There 
are men to be found among them, wearing cowl and 
cassock, who are but too well acquainted with the use 
of arms; it may even be a question whether many of 
them are not more at home in the juego of a sabre, 
stiletto, or trabujo, than in turning over the leaves of 
their breviary. ‘The order of Basilios possesses “ stout 
men of their hands,” as they proved themselves in the 
year 1830, by the murder of their prior, a man univer- 
sally esteemed for his learning, piety, and moderation. 
This atrocious crime was attributed, at the time, to po- 
litical animosity, the community being generally throne, 
and altar, and inquisition men, while the prior was ad- 
mired for his enlightened and rational views on these 
subjects. But there is much greater probability in the 
conjecture that the impelling motives to its perpetration 
arose from the efforts of the superior to put a check to 
the licentiousness of his monks. In order to prevent 
them leaving the house at night, and dispersing them- 
selves over the town in pursuit of vicious indulgences, 
for which they were allowed every facility by the readi- 
vess of the porters to open the convent gates at all 
hours to them on their return, the prior determined upon 
taking charge of the keys himself, putting them under 
his pillow when retiring to rest. This was too serious 
a privation for these libertine brothers to submit to with 
patience ; seven of the boldest of them entered the cell 
of their superior, and rushed upon him while he was in 
bed ; to his entreaties for mercy they turned a deaf ear, 
and immediately proceeded to smother him with the 
matresses, It will scarcely be credited, but it is a fact, 
that, after perpetrating this atrocious crime, the assassins 


—_—_—— 


* For further particulars respecting this monastery, 
see the subsequent chapter on The Retiro. It retains 
the distinction of its church being the place where the 
oath of allegiance, or recognition of the prince or prin- 


accustomed haunts, and returned. 


prison waiting their sentence, which will probably be | 


principally remarkable as the resting-place of the founder, 
Francisco de Garnica, one of the most able ministers of 
Philip IL, and in whom that monarch placed the great- 
est confidence. 

The superb monastery and church of San Francisco 
el Mayor, acquired, like that of San Isidro, an unfortu- 
nate and bloody celebrity on the 17th of July, 1834. 
The massacre raged here with its greatest fury, and the 





monasteries. 


den of the present monastery. 
which it is surrounded. 
the ball, it measures 153 feet; its length is 230. 


10 court yards or interior squares, 200 cells, 4 noviciate, 





of the Moors, is not the least of its attractions. 


across the vast plains towards the Guadarrama, present a | 


in which the softer and more wooded features predomi- | 
nate, 


ground, gradually rising into hills, until they reach the 
forms of the Guadarrama, half visible through the wapeer 
mantles, no sooner formed than rent asunder by the | 


holder with lines and breaks of singular sublimity and 
grandeur. ‘The red and purple tone of the valleys, the 
pale and chalky surface of the highlands, blended and 


not to be seized by mortal pallet. There, too, no sign 


liness of the scene. 
mountains, or the spire of the Escurial, flashing in a 


sunbeam, like a moist pebble on the seashore, scarcely a 
vestige of human existence breaks upon the distance. 


mountains, then detach their gauze-like vapours down 


valleys and high places where the long shrill whistle of| 


the only sounds that break upon the stillness of a mid- | 
day solitude. | 


——— i 
CHAPTER XXVI. 


‘ } 
Clerical Influence. 


duly laid in his grave. 





cess of Asturia, is taken. 


From the windows of the monastery, you look |as the electric fluid in a well. 
abroad upon those plains and undulating accidents of| minute incidents of the lives of the ssints, martyrs, 
virgins, and confessors, con suo correspondientes mila- 
foot of the principal chain. On a stormy day, the gaunt} gros, (with their respective miracles.) 
itself, he has not been imbued with one particle. The 
only thing which puzzles him is, what particular branch 


The lazy clouds, rolled up and resting on the topmost | their prayers, and being sorry for their sins ! 
Should his vices or constitution treat him to a severe 


takes wing, and indulges its revels among the sequestered | oranges !) We shall sce ! 
His marriage (for all Spaniards marry, whether young 


* Cuervos (crows.) 
cloth, who are frequently saluted by an imitation of the 
| ; ‘ . 

jery of that ill-omened bird. 


possessed themselves of the keys, sallied forth to their | things in the family, so as to be ready on the first invi- 
tation. 
The seven assassins were arrested, and are still in | for, besides the religious joy which he indisputably feels 
at expecting to see another servant of God come into 


He loses no time in attending the summons; 


nothing more than seclusion in a monastery of correc-|the world, the wista of a large supply of chocolate, 
tion, where they will have time to meditate fresh crimes. | sugar, coffee, torrontés, generous wine, and other com- 

The Bernardine monastery, the house of the Descal-| forts, keeps dancing before his eyes all the way to the 
zos de San Francisco, (the Barefooted Franciscans,) is | house. 


The usual custom, on the occasions here alluded to, 


is to send a present of dainties to the family clergyman, 
besides his Aonorarium in cash. This is the nearest road 
to his heart. 


He baptises, and crosses, and blesses the screaming in- 


fant, and finds out the striking and flattering likeness it 
bears to both father and mother. 
en su tiempo y lugas, sends her home, regenerated, to her 
victims were much more numerous than in the other | babe, who is left entirely under her charge, until about his 
The holy patriarch of this name, on his| sixth spring, when, just as he is beginning to enjoy the con- 
arrival at Madrid, in the year 1217, founded a small | sciousness of existence, make a noise, break things, de- 
hermitage, on a spot of ground which was offered to/ light his mamma, and worry visiters to death, he is once 
him by the inhabitants, and is now occupied by the gar-| more delivered over to the cloth. 
The church is of a cir-| mains, taking occasional visits home, until about his 
cular form, and of a prodigious size, embracing a thirteenth year, or thereabouts ; during this period, by 
diameter of 117 feet, exclusive of seven chapels by | means of constant drilling, he is initiated into the manual 
From the floor to the top of|eaercise of his religion,—much in the same way that a 
The | recruit learns his military exercise, and receiving, like 


He churches the latter 


In such hands he re- 


buildings attached to it are very extensive, containing | him, not a few raps over the knuckles. 
He has learnt an infinite variety of prayers, suited to 
infirmary, and the necessary offices. This establishment | all sorts of occasions, circumstances, persons, and ob- 
claims the first place among the ecclesiastical structures | jects,—visits to the santissimo, meditations, contempla- 
of Madrid; it reached its highest prosperity in 1784. | tions, retreats, novenas, votos, not to mention the best 
Its situation on a commanding eminence, near the gate | and surest method of procuring himself a course of 
With jagreeable distractions during their performance. He 
the exception of the Flora, and the banks of the Mau- | goes to confession and communion; knows the whole 
zanares, the environs of the capital exhibit a remarkable | jitany by heart; and is a perfect adept in genuflexions 
poverty of vegetation ; but the views from this monas-/at the proper time and place, in signs of the cross, ac- 
tery, the rich mineral tints of the soil, and the play of | companied by a rapid, and, to a novice, incredible quick 
light and shade caused by the driving of the clouds | succession of criss-crossing, or little crosses, beginning 
‘at the top of his forehead, and descending like lightning 
much more striking and impressive landscape than one | the straight line between his eves to the tip of his nose, 
over his lip and chin, and terminating at his chest, even 


He possesses the most 


But of religion 


gale, show forth their rocks, and summits, and preci-| of knowledge he bates most,—detesting them all most 
pices, with a freedom and distinctness sating the he- | cordially, determined, as far as one man can do, to bid 
a long adieu to his duties, once out of the crow’s 
clutches,* except that of going to mass, which, besides 
being inevitable, is amusing and instructive, from the 
harmonised together by the workings of the mass of number of young women and girls constantly resorting 
clouds in the atmosphere, throw out bursts of landscape | to it. ‘ 
Emancipated from his guardians, he still keeps the 
of man comes upon you as a drawback to the stern love-| cow! in sight; for, ever and anon, a royal decree comes 
With the exception of a solitary | out, threatening him and every body else with a severe 
tower, marking its white walls on the dark blue of the | fine the first and second time, and ten years of the gal- 
leys for the third offence, of stopping up the entrances 
of the churches, and staring in an improper way at 
| modest women coming out, or going into church, ex- 
Neither do the softer breath and warmer hues of | citing lascivious ideas in their minds, when they, podre- 
summer despoil this wild expanse of its peculiar charm. | cil/as ! (poor innocent things!) were only thinking of 


the sides of the hills, softening the rougher outlines, and | illness, the cowl again makes its appearance, and fright- 
spreading a transparent, purply veil over a scene of pro-|ens him in good earnest, if he was not so before. He 
found repose. The eye in vain attempts to plunge into| js exhorted and confessed, with a determination on bis 
the mysterious recesses of those mountains, figured | part never to sin any more, should he die this turn ;— 
dimly forth in gigantic perspective ; the imagination | but, should he get better, naranjas de la China ! (China 


the lone goatherd, or the quick scream of the eagle, are|or old, rich or poor—whether their fincas consist in 


This is a favourite term for the 


The pupils of the ecclesi- 


{astical college of T'arragona were once met outside the 
The unfortunate Spaniard is doomed to feel the | town by a regiment of the royal guard on their march 
gtiping influence of cowl and cassock,from the moment) to Barcelona; as the two professions are not on the best 


he sees the light of this harlequin world until he be|terms with each other, such a cawing took place as to 
lfrighten all the seminaristas off the road. 


They made 


His mother, on feeling the first throes of child-birth,/a formal complaint, but the culprits were secure of im- 
takes care to have the padre informed of the state of| punity from their numbers. 
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good talegas, or merely in cuatro piernas al ayre)* 
again brings him in immediate contact with the church. 
What with visits to his wife, who travels the same road 
that her mother did before her, the births and christen- 
ings of the chiguilios, &c. &c., matters are so ordered 
that the sontanc, oz cloak, or capuchon, or life-boat hat, 
is now a familiar and almost daily visiter at his house. 
The padre’s interest in the family does not confine itself 
to their merely spiritual concerns. He generally has 
his confidant, male or female, in the house, through 





whom he knows every thing that passes ; if sharp words 
have passed between the matrimonio, (the husband and 
wife,) if the husband is inclined to wander in his incli-| 
nations, or the wife threatened with a cortejo; he is | 
immediately and minutely informed of all the ca/ave- 
radas of the senorito, (the young gentleman,) and whether 
the Aija de casa (the daughter) has any little love mat- 
ter on the tapis. He pumps the servants; is an oracle 
in the household, of which he manages to become a 
component part; he is jocose or severe, according as the 
humour suits him; he is at once detested and feared—a 
feeling of which he is quite aware, and profits by; he 
visits all the families in his jurisdiction, to observe what 
sort of lodgers or inmates they have got, and whether 
they are deserving of the certificate de buena vida y 
costumbres, (of good life and morals.) If foreigners, he 
occasionally makes attempts to convert them, and gene- 
rally gets fairly turned out for his pains. 

During the carnival, he is busy arranging the distri- 
bution of dulas (indulgences) to his flock, and takes 
good care that no house escapes; he requires the exhi- 
bition of this passport to an easy Lent. Let no giddy 
cook or unorthodox family think of putting flesh for fish 
into the puchero: the padre will be sure to smell the 
sinful fleshpots a mile off; he takes the scandal of this 
so much to heart that one never hears the end of it. 
Any other slip may be excused ; but to break the fasts— 
for God’s sake don’t mention it!—ne penance is too 
severe for such a breach of catholic duty. Well assured 
of no abuses existing among his feligrés, that all and 
each of them swallow their meager pottage, stewed 
merluca, or bacallao con arroz, (ling with rice,) on Fri- 


days, and vigils, and so forth, with becoming resignation 
and appetite, his mind is tolerably at ease until the 
cleansing time of Easter approaches, when the church 
commands all true believers to kneel at the tribunal of 
penitence, and there pour forth their souls in contrition 
for all the improper things they have been doing since 


the last sponging of their consciences. He does not 
trust entirely, however, to his own zealous exertions; he 
has his spies in campaign ; he insists upon the produc- 
tion of the ticket of confession and communion with 
unrelenting rigour. This document is the indispensable 
passport to all who seek public employment ; without it, 
no man’s tenure of office would be worth a quarter’s 
salary. 

Hitherto the ticket of confession and communion has 
been indispensable to all employés, and the public in 
general, although the latter can more easily avoid its 
presentation. It bears, “ Dn. N.N.,communicated in such 
a church, on such a day ;” and is signed by the curate. 
A number of agents, both male and female, among whom 
were some young clergymen, carried on a traffic in this 
commodity, selling them at the rate of from six to twelve 
reals a piece. But, with the liberal change in the govern- 
ment, the circumstances having ceased that gave birth 
to it, it is probable that it will soon cease altogether. 
Under the late government, this trade was one of ex- 
ceeding risk, as a discovery would have sent the delin- 
quent to the galleys for ten years at the very least. 

Whatever may be the season of the year, the priest has 
always some little exigency ready, por el amor de Dios, 


* A finca means any landed or house property ; a 
talega is a sum of one thousand dollars; as to the 
cuatro piernas al ayre, it is rather a puzzling phrase to 
translate. “ Four legs in the air” is the literal version 
of it. I suppose it means people who bring nothing to 
one another in wedlock but their persons, which is the 
dowry most frequently to be met with in this country, 
and, one would think, would be more effectual in check- 
ing population in a legal way, than the study of Dr. 
Malthus’s book. Yet the reckless Spaniard rushes into 
matrimony without the least care for the future, or for 
the beggurs he brings into the world. 





(for the love of God,) and of himself. Now he goes 
about raising the wind for an altar-cloth for his church 
—now to fresh gild the large wooden candlesticks, with 
mock wax-candles in them, that stand on the high altars 
—sometimes to procure a new dress for the image of 
Our Lady, at others, to buy her a becoming mantle. 
Again, it is considered prudent by the family to keep 
their hundred-eyed Argus in good humour. The daugh- 
ters embroider hair, a stole or chalice cover, to be pre- 
sented on the anniversary of the day when this stout 
“labourer in the vineyard” came into the world; they 
look out for masses for him, if he feels so inclined to 
augment his temporalities.* What between cajoling, 
and frightening, and mystifying the women, he contrives 
to obtain a powerful, though indirect, influence over the 
men; a few obscure sentences, purposely dropped in the 
hearing of the former—such as “Some people are very 
imprudent—they talk in the cafés and public places— 
we know it all—a father-friar of the Merced was in- 
sulted yesterday by some young scatterbrains, whom I 
do not choose to name, &c. &c.—let them look to them- 
selves—things can only be tolerated to a certain point— 
I shall not say any more”—keep the family in a fever, 
lest such misdoings should be laid at their door; the 
wife begs and prays of her husband, when he returns, to 
be prudent and ten juicio (be wise ;) she scolds her boys 
and recommends them to be particularly careful to take 
off their hats whenever they meet a ‘squad of frayles’ 
(friars) —« Ave Maria! children, mind what you do; you 
do not know what this familiar is capable of;—they are 
the most vindictive people in the world.” 

Brought up with these impressions from his earliest 
years, a Spaniard conforms, externally, in all points, to 
the ceremonies of his faith ; not from the force of incli- 
nation—not from his conviction of their necessity to 
prepare him for another world—but from the fear and 
trembling with which the “holy men,” who watch so 
strictly over his salvation, have inspired him. Since the 
action and reaction in the Peninsula produced by the 
French invasion in 1808, and the war of independence, 
the restoration of Ferdinand, and the fall of the consti- 
tution in 1814, the re-establishment of a constitutional 
government in 1820, and its second overthrow in 1823, 
and the ultimate fits of persecution and lenity which 
marked the subsequent course of the late reign, a feeling 
of suspicion, of jealousy, and mutual hatred, has become 
rooted between a large proportion of the Spanish laity 
and their ghostly instructors: the latter are fully aware 
of the frail and insecure tenure by which their immense 
worldly possessions are held, in the event of the firm es- 
tablishment of a liberal government. From the bottom 
of their hearts they detest all whose opinions have a 
leaning that way, and regard their faith and morals as 
equally suspicious. The layman, on the other hand, 
hates the priesthood, both generally and particularly. He 
knows them to be, in far too large a proportion, men of 
gross, and pampered, and sensual habits and propensi- 
ties—profound hypocrites and dissemblers, having no- 
thing of religion about them but the habit. But they 
are his incudi, his fate, whom he knows he cannot shake 
off, and is therefore compelled, externally, to treat with 
deference and respect, while internally, he vows that, if 
ever the day shall arrive, he will exact ample interest for 
all old scores. 

In this state of mutual estrangement, the two parties 
have been living together for many years. Circumstances 
may also have occurred to embitter the feelings of the 
pupil towards his guardian instructors, As he advances 
in life and becomes acquainted with what passed before 
his time, he discovers new and indelible obligations 
which his country owes to the church-militant in gene- 
ral. T’en to one but the purity of faith of some mem- 
ber of his own family has been cared for in the dungeons 
of the Inquisition, while that pious establishment flou- 


* Masses form a lucrative source of clerical revenue. 
In most churches of the capital there are masses to be 
offered up in honour of some patron saint, as well as 
for the souls of the departed, whose friends still recollect 
them in this way ; or who had the precaution to leave a 
fund for the purpose. The price of each mass is from 
two to four pesetas, (twenty pence to three shillings and 
four pence.) A practised hand can, on an emergency, 
repeat three masses of a morning. The usual rate, 
however, is one per diem for each priest. 


tished: he himself has probably been stopped anj 
crossed in his career by some invisible hand ; his youth 
and health, and strength, have been consumed in vain ef. 
forts to detect the hidden influence which has Opposed a 
barrier of adamant to his success in life,—until at length, 
by some strange hazard, when on the turn of life, hp 
learns that one word of five syllables, a secret note of 
“irreligious,”’ has been the cause of his failure. The 
discovery avails him not; he is obliged to stifle his re. 
sentment, and confine it to his own bosom. 

Hope, however, is long in deserting a Spaniard, 
Signs of the times are threatening; he flatters himself 
that the day is at last arrived when his thirst of vengeance 
may be satisfied ; the revolution breaks forth—the church 
lands are to be sold !—how grateful such a purchase to 
a mortal enemy !—he makes a last sacrifice, and becomes 
proprietor of monkish acres. The old system is not 
long abolished, however ; and its re-establishment brings 
back his old friends, reclaiming their property. By them 
he is treated as a pilfering slave; they ruin him, for the 
rest of his days, by a peculiar method of exacting dama- 
ges and arrears, and bid him thank God that the church 
is merciful and a hater of blood, otherwise his would be 
forfeited for such a sacrilege. His place is taken from 
him,—he is “impurified,” with the wide world left him 
for a home, and despair and misery to make it comforta- 
ble. Once under this ban, nothing avails him; he be- 
comes a paria in his own country—a mark is set upon 
him. «“ Let him live, but not hope !”’ 

The insolent exactions of the monks, after the fall of 
the short-lived constitution, are past all credence. ‘They 
not only obliged the unlucky purchasers to restore the 
property, without any sort of compensation, but made 
them pay the “damage” done to their premises. The 
foliowing is an instance of this mode of dealing :—A 
citizen of Macrid purchased a lot of ruined hovels and 
waste ground at the corner of the Calle del Desengaio, 
which had belonged to one of the monasteries. He ex- 
pended several thousand dollars in the building of a large 
and commodious house on the same site, which yiclded 
a rent of at least 120/. a year. The fathers not only 
took possession of the tenement rendered so valuable, 
but insisted on the owner’s paying them the amount of 
rent he had received from the day the house was inha- 
bited, bidding him thank his stars he had to do with such 
reasonable creditors. ‘The Infants (princes of the blood) 
made several purchases of church property, but they had 
their money returned to them on the restitution of the 
Jincas, or tenures. 

Don Augustin * * * * *, an old friend of mine, was a 
sad instance of the truth of what has been said. Forced, 
like every other public servant, to swear to the constitu- 
tion, in the year 1820, he was afterwards made prefect 
(or gefe politico, as it was then called,) of a district, 
where, notwithstanding the animosity of parties, and 
unsettled state of the times, he rendered himself so ne- 
cessary to the welfare of his constituents, was so upright 
and just in all his transactions, that the royalists them- 
selves were the first to express their regret at his de- 
parture, when the general break-up made it obligatory 
upon him to retire, 

Having passed through a long and honourable career, 
both as a soldier, sailor, and politician,* with distinction, 
having taken no part in, and even disapproved from the 
beginning of, the violent acts of the fallen government: 
and it being notorious that his relinquishing the naval 
profession, in which he held a high rank, to take a civil 
employment, was a sacrifice to public duty, and only 
made at the reiterated instances of bis superiors, he had 


* Passing from the land to the sea service, and vice 
versa, Was a common occurrence, and is even continued 
to this day. Don Augustin had served in his youth, 
with distinction, in the Walloon Guards, during the 
wars with the French republic. A thirst for novelty in- 
duced him to exchange his company for a ship sin a 
few years he was as good a seaman as he had been a 
soldier. He defended Cadiz against the attacks of the 
French fleet, in the peninsular war, and merited the 
particular recommendations of the Duke of Wellington. | 
He rose high in the navy, until the troubles of ’20, ’21, 
and ’23 ruined his prospects. ‘The circumstances stated 
are not drawn from fancy; they are true to the letter, 
and were witnessed throughout by Don Augustin’s old 





friend, the writer of these pages. 
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hoped that, if the political change left him without a 
place, it would also ensure him the repose of private life. 
His enemies judged differently. Hunted and driven 
from one province to another, upon the most futile and 
ridiculous pretexts, impurificadoed, trebly and quadruply, 
frequently in a state of starvation, and almost of nudity, 
he fuund an asylum, for some time, in Barcelona, safe 
from the researches of a vile police. His retreat, how- 
ever, being discovered, mainly through the activity of his 
clerical enemies, he was again forced to fly; and it was 
not until several more years had passed over his head, 
that he was able to appear there once more under the 
protection of the authorities, which even then reckoned 
among their numbers the vicar-general, as one of the 
most powerful and bitter of his enemies. Nor did the 
hatred of this priest cease until death had relieved Don 
Augustin from so intolerable a load of misfortune. 

Being a man of a proud and independent spirit, it is 
easy to imagine the deep impression which such un- 
worthy treatment must have produced within him. 
«There are some men in this world,” he would say, 
naming them, “and the clergy in general, on whose ac- 
count I would renounce my hope of paradise for ever, 
rather than run the risk of meeting them there. Not 
only myself, but my forefathers have been their victims. 
They have tracked me through life, nor can [ hope to 
leave it without having. my last Jook blasted by their 
presence.” 

No constitution, however hardy, can resist, for ever, 
the undermining action of misfortune and adversity, 
however conscious of its being unmerited, that wear and 
tear of life produced by deep and bitter recollections 
constantly preying on the mind. My friend felt the in- 
fluence of all these but too profoundly. Returning from 
our usual walk one Sunday evening, he complained of a 
strange uneasiness throughout his whole system :—<« I 
feel lam about to wish you good night for ever,” he 
said. “ Ah, esos frayles ! esos frayles! (those monks! 
those monks!) How happy I could die, were they but 
kept from me! But it cannot be!” 

The closing scene was now to bring the persecutors 
and their victim once more into each other’s presence ; 
it was his study to prepare himself for the last solemn 
struggle. His illness becoming hourly more alarming, 
a message was sent to the convent of ‘'rinitarios, re- 
questing a padre to come and assist the dying man. The 
answer was, that it was then too late, (one in the morn- 
ing,) and they would not open the gate. After a good 
deal of search, a father Capuchin was found willing to 
undertake the task. Before he entered the room of the 
patient, however, he stipulated for his means, and fixed 
the hours at which his chocolate, dinner, and supper, 
were to be put before him, &c., &c. This settled to his 
satisfaction, he entered on his duty. 

In the meanwhile, Don Augustin, with all his recol- 
lections at work, producing a state of mind the least 
suitable for so solemn an occasion, was preparing him- 
self to receive the visit of the friar. It was indispensable 
that he should confess himself and receive the sacra- 
ment,—otherwise his family would be for ever dis- 
honoured, his children excluded from every career, and 
persecuted and pointed at by people equally incredulous 
and as hearty priest-haters as himself, but who would 
consider this ungenerous conduct as a necessary mantle 
with which to cover their own nakedness. He must re- 
sign even his antipathies in this last bitter draught of 
mortality. He must humble himself before an ignorant 
stupid monk, the personification of all the disasters of 
his life. “Ah, my friend!” he would say, “fly from 
this land of wo and oppression. Thank heaven that 
you are alone in the world, that you have no children 
who bear your name. You, at least, may save yourself 
this extreme pang, and die in peace, and after your own 
fashion! Whereas this poor boon is denied to Augus- 
tin!” 

The confession is begun: but the penitent has not 
even touched upon that which his ghostly father con- 
siders the most heinous of all crimes. “ Have you nothing 
else to accuse yourself of, my son? Poise it well; God 
is merciful to those who do not mock his forbearance. 
There is yet time. Does your conscience bear no other 
deadly burthen?§ Speak!” “ None!’ « What, her- 
mano! have you not dipped, or, better to explain it, 
plunged, into the sacrilegious sea of crimes and vexa- 


emanating from hell! Are your hands pure of the | for the non-respecters of meum and tuum, who, not 
blood of those defenders of God’s anointed and of his} scared by the near vicinity of corporeal dissolution, en- 
holy faith? Hast thou not entered and laid waste the ‘ter the house of mourning with a view to profit by the 
Lord's vineyard, sharing it with reprobates? Didst thou! grief or negligence of its inmates, and to lay hands 
not covet its fertility, converting such to thine own sin-| upon whatever they can conveniently slip under their 
ful uses? Yes! son, descend into the depths of thy cloaks; the silver crucifix itself would not escape their 
heart, ask an humble pardon of God and of his church | clutches, if it came in their way. They then descend 
for these greatest of all offences—for thy wild subver- the staircase with downcast eyes, faces of compunction, 
sive opinions—for this yearning after the goodly posses- | and crossing themselves all the way, as if they had just 
sions of the tabernacle !”’ |come from performing some pious and friendly duty. 
This was torture to the ulcerated memory of Don! In the meanwhile, poor Don Augustin’s last hour was 
Augustin; he groaned aloud. « Ay, brother, this is| fast approaching ; his head had swelled considerably ; his 
well! God hears the voice of repentance—the effusions | tongue nearly refused to do its office; his articulation 
of a contrite heart. Great, indeed, has been thy guilt.| was difficult, and scarcely to be understood. The viati- 
God will pardon thee, as we do. Amen.” | cum was sent for, as well as every thing necessary to con- 
Large drops of perspiration stood upon the dying fer the o/io, or extreme unction, for he had already entered 
man’s burning forehead; his eye was bloodshot, and| upon his agony. It was now about nine at night; the 
nervous contraction altered the usual expression of his|tinkling of bells was shortly afterwards heard in the 
countenance. ‘The instrument of torture had ceased its) streets; the red glare of many torches reflected upon the 
action, but its eflects remained. ‘The sorrows and mis- | houses, throwing into picturesque and fantastic light 
reckonings of his whole life had been concentrated into | and shade the faces and figures of the groups assembled 
one pang, by the ministry of a monk, the last boon re-| in the balconies to see the procession pass, gave also to 
served for him by the church. “ Leave him,” said I, “he! the view a long train of acolytes, in white surplices, 
requires repose.” with wax flambeaux in their hands, followed by a crowd 
The father Capuchin retired to refresh himself; he) of friars, chanting hymns and requiems. The, sleepy 
possessed, at least, the merit of not stunning and deaf-| serpent and monotonous bassoon sent up their notes 
ening the penitent, and disordering the little judgment through the night air, responded to by the assistants and 
that still lingered about him. Not so the capellan who| pious members of the crowd looking on. The priest, 
now made his appearance. This priest, though a man| carrying the viaticum, came in the carriage of a friend, 
of immoral life and gambling reputation, conceived his; which was lent for the occasion. Placed in the centre 
presence and exhortations necessary to the spiritual | of the procession, some soldiers, with their arms ordered, 
comfort of the dying man. He also looked upon his in-| and shakos hung over the shoulder, escorted, bare- 
terference as a duty, being chaplain to the regiment in| headed, sw divina majestad, (his divine majesty.) The 
which one of Don Augustin’s sons was serving. Be-| whole imposing train swept on until it reached its desti- 
sides, it was impossible to prevent his or any other eccle- | nation—separating to the right and left, to ellow the 
siastic’s entrance: it would have had the worst effect.| carriage room to draw up at the door. ‘The halting and 
In Spain there is no repose for the expiring. The ca-| marshaling of this solemn cortege, and at such an hour, 
pellan began by asking if he recognised him? A wave) seemed the moment of some strange announcement, the 
of the hand was the only answer, at the same time turn-| passing of some irrevocable doom.* 
ing his face away from the intruder. It spake elo-| The apartment having been cleared of idlers, to re- 
quently: “ For God’s sake, let me die in peace !” i 


But ceive the viaticum with due respect, was for a moment 
his tormentor was not thus to be foiled. «He is pass-|left alone with my unfortunate friend. “ Epifanio!” 


ing,” said he; “he scarcely hears; it is unnecessary | murmured he, squeezing my hand ; “ este mundo es una 
that I should raise my voice. My son,” continued this|jau/a de locos ! (this world is a cage of fools!)  Re- 
tormenting ruflian, seizing the little crucifix on the table, | joice with me that I am leaving it, though I suffer sorely. 
“my son, think where you are going! God is just—| What lights are those? The viaticum !—ah, true !— 
God is terrible in his judgments. Repent! repent!| let it come !—other fools coming to see a comrade off!— 
Take mercy on your poor soul! Give me a mark, a| this is as it should be. Let them come! let my children 
sign of conformity!” shouted he, observing the con-| be grateful to me for it!” 

vulsed movements of his victim, and concluding he was The clergy now entered the chamber, which was soon 
inagony. “Here, behold this cross!—this sign of our) filled with the smoke of torches and the fumes of frank- 
redemption! Kiss it—embrace it fervently—it is your|incense. The viaticum was administered with due so- 
only hope—a few minutes more, and you behold your |lemnity, and the holy oil and ointment laid on immedi- 
judge—press it to your lips!” And he attempted to re-| ately afterwards, seeing the few hours the moribund had 
move the hands of Don Augustin, which were held|to live. The benediction is given—the pilgrim is ready 
clasped over his face. “ ‘The world is no more!” con-| for his journey—the ties which bound him to this werld 
tinued he, increasing his voice to a sort of hoarse hal-| are snapped and broken asunder : like the balloon inflated, 
looing. “ Eternity is beginning. ‘The devil is on the|he begins to spurn the earth, panting to be borne along 
watch, to seize your soul on it passage. ies are !|on the breezes of eternity. 

Dies illa! Bow your head in sign of contrition, Repent,| During the performance of this ceremony, Don Au- 
repent!” His mouth frothed—his kindled eyes rolled | gustin’s countenance would have appeared, io an indiffer- 
wildly in his head—he had worked himself into a fury.| ent observer, as indicative of a most serene and placid 
Finding all my efforts fruitless to engage this fanatic] state of mind. But the eye of friendship could plainly 
to moderate his language and retire, I was obliged to call} read, in the play of his features, in the slight contraction 
in the father Capuchin to my aid. It required some} between his eyes, and in his compressed lips, how pain- 
persuasion to get rid of him. He departed, at length, 
but not before his vociferations had collected a crowd 
under the windows,—some from mere curiosity, to learn 
what was the matter, others to make their comments 
upon it: several elderly persons, of both sexes, came 
into the house, the door of which was left open, as is|a dying person, with all the pomp and attendance of 
usual at such times, kneeling upon the staircase, and re-| clergy in its train, is an imposing ceremony, which 
citing a de profundis, or the prayers for the departing;} money only can command. When things come to this 
while others either remained repeating their rosary in | pass, the carriage of the dying is sent for the priest, whe 
the corridor, or penetrated to the sick chamber, in order} bears the chalice held up before him for the adoration of 
to have a look at him for whose soul’s welfare they felt} the multitude, who kneel and uncover themselves the 
such interest.* ‘The occasion is also a favourable one; moment it comes in sight. If the patient has no ear- 
riage of his own, a friend lends his; if such a thing is 
not to be found among his acquaintance, the waticum 











public choose tolook on. No quiet ministry, no domestic 
tenderness, no heartfelt silence are there, to cheer the 
sufferer as he passes to his “long account.” 

* The procession of the viaticum to the residence of 








* The approach of death, in Spain, is a general pass-| sets out on foot; but if it meets a carriage on the road, 
Neigh-| the occupants immediately get out and give it up to the 


port to the house and chamber of the patient. 
All military posts, before or near which the sw 


bours and idle passengers drop in, and their visits are} priest. 
received as 2 mark of kind and Christian attention, oe majestad passes, are bound, by th 
of them contributing his mite of prayer for the sick man. | of the service,” to send a corporal and two men to accom- 


‘regulations 





tions directed against the servants of God, by a spirit 





The Spaniard is condemned to die in public, if the| pany it to its destination, in the way described in the text. 
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ful to him was the part he acted in that scene. As the 
priests, and monks, and acolytes, retreated through the 
gallery, when the rustle of the last surplice was heard 
on the threshold, and the last torch flickered along the 
walls and across his features, they assumed an expres- 
sion of satisfaction. He looked at me—“ My good 
friend, it is all over ! the farce is played—they are gone!” 
then, after a pause, raising himself in his bed, and ral- 
lying into one effort the last ebbings of existence, while 
his dark eye shot forth a glance of corresponding mean- 
ing, he exclaimed, “ Esto para ellos !” (this for them !) 
accompanying it with the gesture which, of all others, 
is, with Spaniards, the most expressive of withering 
contempt." He fell back exhausted; the death-rattle 
was heard so loud as to bring the Capuchin back into the 
room, and to the bed-side ; the padre throws himself on 
his knees, and recites the prayer for the departing spirit. 
A loud cry escapes the sufferer: his eyes, for some mi- 
nutes fixed on the vacancy, undergo a quick convulsive 
motion; his features become distorted ;—he is dead ! 
The Capuchin rose from his knees, took the crucifix 
from the pillow, where it had laid constantly during the 
agony of the deceased, joined the hands of the corpse 
over the breast, and placed the crucifix clasped between 
them. , “ He bas died a Christian death,” said the friar ; 
“laus Deo! \et God be praised!” ‘The worthy father 
went to supper with a good appetite, and afterwards 


returned to his monastery. 
Next morning the rooms were crowded with numerous 


Jfieles (the faithful) ; some to see and hear, others (of 


whom but few) to pray. The females, in general, espe- 
cially the more aged, would discuss among themselves, 
as they threw holy water on the corpse, the probabilities 
of his salvation. The balconies were hung with black 
curtains, and the entrance with black drapery ; as usual, 
two coats of arms, emblems of his gentle birth, were 
also suspended on each side of the door. The next day, 
the remains of the poor Don Augustin were conveyed 
in a coach, accompanied by a few friends, to the Campo 
Santo, on the seashore. There he sleeps securely, in 
that niche to which he had long looked forward as the 
only haven for one so tempest-tost :— 


“ He sleeps well, 
On the seashore, whereon he loved to dwell.”’} 
—>_— 
CHAPTER XXVII. 
Convents, 

The number of convents (we have already mentioned 
that there are thirty-three) that meet the eye in every 
direction at Madrid, leaves a melancholy impression on 
the mind, as it reflects on the causes which may have 
induced so many impassioned bosoms to throw the 
gauntlet to futurity, and spurn at a world, uninviting, 
mayhap, but alone rendered tolerable by the gentle in- 
fluence of their sex. The position of female recluses, 
condemned to silence and the veil, is far different from 
that of their spiritual brethren, ‘They can take but little 
part in the turmoil of an ambitious career, or compensate 
their privations by offerings at the shrine of vanity. 
Woman seems destined to a complete and irrevocable 
sacrifice in all the vicissitudes of her life. Whether 
love or religion be the ruling inspiration, she abandons 
herself wholly to it; no back thought, no calculated in- 
terest, no feeling of self, weighs a feather in the balance 
with her. ‘The creature of sentiment and passion, she 
hears no other voice, she follows no other dictates than 
those echoed by her heart,—withered and seared, and 
but too often broken, in the struggle against fate, but 
never quailing to vulgar considerations or personal grati- 
fications, as is the case in all the combinations of that 
mock hero, man. 


* This gesture, termed a corte de mangas, (literally, 
“a cut of the sleeves,”) consists in slapping one hand 
forcibly against the inside of the elbow joint of the other 
arm, which is suddenly raised, with the fist clenched,— 
the countenance at the same time expressing, with the 
utmost energy, the sentiments meant to be conveyed, 

+ The cemetery of Barcelona is situated on the sea- 
shore, about a mile and a half from the town; it is large, 
and well laid out. ‘The niches are numbered, and only 
fet to their tenants. A renewal-fine must be paid from 
tume to time to prevent ejectment. 
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Abuse of parental authority, early disappointment, or|within its precincts after the death of the foundress 
a despairing of happiness among so rude a crowd as|Queen Margaret of Austria, wife of Philip III. , 
forms the world, may have terrified some gentle spirit} ‘I'he invasion of Spain by Napoleon, and the raping 
into these asylums,—there, like the wounded dove, to|of the French troops, was the means of stripping mos 
peck at, and brood over its hurt, until it dies. While|of the religious houses of the valuable pictures they 
bosoms robbed of their affections, and broken hearts,|possessed. The convent of St. Pascuale once owned 
serve to people the cloister with fair beings, born for | gallery of rare and exquisite paintings, whose disappear. 
other ends and with other hopes : surely, looking at them |ance nearly coincides with the fall of the French author}. 
in this light, such establishments ought rather to be ap-/ty in the peninsula. It still retains a clever painting hy 
proved of than censured, Ritera, (Spagnoletto.) The tomb of the founder, Ad. 
To those who have journeyed onward through life, |miral of Castile, is especially worthy of remark. 
and have experienced the unfeeling apathy with which| ‘The convent of St. Teresa has preserved a picture of 
the world treats all that bear the mark of misfortune, |some celebrity, noless than a copy of « Raphael’s Trans. 
when even abstinence from persecution must be regarded | figuration,” by that eccentric artist, Julio Romano. Sharp 
as a blessing, it cannot be matter of surprise that wounded | necessity, no doubt, must have fettered the riotous genius 
spirits, who look in vain for sympathy, or have been|and free hand of Julio, when he condescended to the 
trusting for safety to a buoyant plank, which they find | drudgery of becoming copyist, even though his original 
is only helping to hurry them faster down the stream, | was the divine Urbino himself. It is unlucky that its 
are delighted to turn their steps towards a retreat, im- | position (a niche over the great altar) prevents one from 
penetrable to scrutiny, and where, if absolute happiness | judging of its execution, or of seeing it to any advan. 
is not to be found, they are at least saved from that | tage ; the light is the very worst possible. The picture 
sneering pity which wounds more than it heals, they are | itself has become almost black, from want of care, and 
left alone with the recollections of their own hearts; a/the action of the atmosphere, or both combined. With 
mournful privilege, perhaps, but which is beyond price |all these drawbacks, people have been found willing to 
in the eyes of the afflicted. offer £8000 for this relic of Julio. It was originally 
No Lindor is more jealous of his person and good | presented to the convent by the Prince of Astellano, 
looks than are the nuns of their respective convents. Injand, very probably, cost him little more than the jovial 
their eyes, all have claims to precedence; one for the | company and maintenance of Julio Romano during its 
number of its sisters, another for the austerity of its|execution. 
rule, a third for the number of saints it has furnished, The convent of Las Vallejas, Wvestra Seiora de la 
during long epochs, to the celestial host. Piedad, (our Lady of Pity,) is a well-inclosed convent, 
St. Domingo the Royal bears a good title to recollec- | occupying a considerable portion of the Calle de Alcala, 
tion, from having been founded by the charitable patri- |The inhabitants of the Calle angosta de San Bernardo, 
arch of that name, The superstition and dubious piety | (Narrow St. Bernard’s street,) in the rear of the con- 
of kings, seeking to lull their pricked consciences by | vent, formerly enjoyed the advantage of watching the 
gifts to the church, have concentrated their favours upon |occupations of its fair inmates, the first thing every 
this establishment. Don Alonzo de Castilla, who built| morning, on opening their windows and sipping their 
the grand entrance at his own expense, is of the number |chocolate: in this category, gentle reader, I myself once 
of those who are belled, hooked, and candled by a grate-'happened to be placed. I am aware that, by many, 
ful sisterhood. The paternal feelings of Philip the |especially those strong-minded persons who profess not 
Second, a hypocrite even in his regrets, prompted him to | to be in the least curious, such an advantage would not 
employ the talents of his architect, Juan de Herrera, in| be properly appreciated ; but surely nobody can deny 
erecting the choir to the memory of his son, Don Carlos, | but that it is very pleasant, when one has nothing in the 
who lies buried there.* | Other remarkable tombs occupy | world to do, to overlook a large garden and cells looking 
the niches of the church. ‘The brother and nephew of|into it; to see the hooded heads, some of them small 
the founder of the holy office in Spain, are regarded with | and pretty, peeping out of those cells, while other sisters 
due veneration. King Pedro, of Castile, another bene-| are walking or frisking about the walls, or whispering 
factor, the Infanta Doha Berenguela, Dofia Constanza|some great secret into the faithful ear of the chosen 
de Sevilla, of the blood royal, and prioress of the con-|confidante: or, in short, doing something which people 
vent, have all taken their rest here, besides an imposing | who can go where, and wear what they like, never think 
array of royal personages. ‘he sisterhood appear to |of. During the period that my observation of this con- 
sufler from the feminine failing of curiosity, seeing that | vent embraced, I remarked one recluse, a slight and ele- 
there is hardly a nook or corner, from the grand tribune | gantly-formed figure, as one could trace, despite her 
to the organ, and, indeed, all round the church, without | woollen habit, who never entered into the amusements 
its gilt grating, to allow recluses to pray, and enjoy some |or society of her companions. She paced the arcaded 
innocent distractions at the same time. ‘The splendour | corridor, or sought the long, narrow shade of a cypress, 
of the religious ceremonies performed here attests the|always alone, and was evidently unhappy; she was 
command of great resources and the frequency of kingly | generally the object of the remarks and whispers of the 
donations. The daughters of the principal families in| rest, of which, when she became aware, she would dis- 
Madrid found an asylum within its walls during the|appear like a shadow. My loquacious landlady, Dona 
rising of the Comuneros. Tomasa, used often to say to me— Well! I have no 
Cervantes, though he shared the persecution and con- | talent, and am a woman, and so forth; but every time 
tumely which so often fall to the lot of great geniuses |I lay my eyes on that pobre nia (poor girl) they feel 
during life, retains with them the power of ennobling|as if they could cry a jarful, for you may rest assured 
and stamping with immortality whatever is coupled with | she is a victim.” About this time, in order to put an 
his name. The Convent of the Barefooted Trinitarians |end to the enjoyment of the profane interlopers in the 
has, on this score, a claim to distinction: a natural|rear, the convent wall was carried up at least twenty 
daughter of this great man professed here; his own re-| feet higher than it stood before, much to the satisfaction 
mains were here also deposited. A daughter of the|of the lady abbess and a few of the elder sisters, but 
renowned Lope de Vega was also educated in this con-|greatly to the mortification of the younger ones. The 
vent, where she subsequently took the veil. last day that the state of the rising barrier admitted of 
The House of the Incarnation is not otherwise dis-| mutual salutations, there was such a kissing of hands, 
tinguished from the crowd of its companions than by |such nodding of heads, as to be quite affecting. My 
the number of illustrious penitents who sought refuge | patrona was quite indignant at this interruption of good 
jneighbourhood. “ Vaya!” she would say, “ was it not 
|for the father, Don Manuel the Sacristan, with whom a 
* There is a very interesting and detailed account of |sensible person can chat, I should know as much of the 
the whole of this family tragedy, once considered so |convent, and what is passing in it, as if I lived in the 
mysterious, in the “ History of the Inquisition,” by Lo-| Barrios Bajos, instead of living, as I have done, oppo- 
renti. This relation, supported by undoubted official | site to it these nineteen years come next Corpus-day.” 
and authentic documents, despoils the story of all dra-| Don Manuel used to visit my patrona every now and 
matic interest, as relates to the son, and places the father | then. He was a capricious man in his talk, having one 
in his real point of view—viz. a cold-blooded, determined, peculiarity which distinguished him from the rest of his 
calculating being, to whom nothing was a sacrifice that | species—viz. when he had dined comfortably, got a good 

















smoothed the way to his projects. cup of coffee, and a thimbleful of alkermes, (aniseed 
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prandy,) it was as vain to hope that he would again un- 
close his lips on any one subject, as to expect from him 
a song, or a cachuca danced in pontificalibus. But in 
the opposite case of his having bad a bad dinner and 
accompaniments, there was not a greater gossip to be 
found in the whole parish. Previous to his final resolu- 
tion to eschew for evermore the cheer of the refectory 
of “Our Lady of Pity,”* it had happened that Don 
Manuel had been supplied with several provocations of 
this sort for disclosing the secrets of the prison-house. 
As it was only a few steps off, he usually dropped in on 
Doia T'omasa, who, besides being of a very sympathis- 
ing nature, and making people talk amazingly, gave, 
without any doubt, the best cup of chocolate in the 
Barrio. What had been said of the pobre nina had 
not only raised our curiosity, but compassion for her 
fate. Often and fervently did I wish the Sacristan an 
execrable meal, for the sake of the intelligence respecting 
her which it drew out of him. 

«No, sefiora, this is no longer to be borne with 1” ex. 
claimed Don Manuel, one afternoon, as he introduced 
himself into the patrona’s gabinete where she sat puz- 
ging herself in devising remedies for some dozen of 
stockings, gaping in a most appalling way from toe to 


of the scissors, and saw those rich tresses strew the 
ground, I felt as if I had been scalped myself. She 
looked so modest, so resigned; her dark eye glancing 


her virgin bosom ; there was a slight tinge of colour in 
her cheek, brought there by some secret thoughts,— 
heavenward, perhaps, or come from afar off, from the 
scenes and recollections of what must now be thrown 
off as temptations of the evil one. Be that as it may ; 
with God, and not man, she will settle the account. But 
she was a picture and a model of loveliness. We all 


faced uncle, who assisted at the sacrifice. Her Christian 
name was Soledad, an augury or vaticination probably 
conferred upon her at the baptismal fountain, marking 
her future fate. 
‘Our Lady of the Wilderness,’* she grew up a fair and 
beauteous plant, gladdening her parent’s heart. Left an 
orphan, under the guardianship of an uncle, it was writ- 
ten in her destinies that the child of solitude should kneel 
before the altar of ‘Our Lady of Pity,’ and wither her 
young heart in vain aspirations after a wild and fleeting 
illusion ; for pity she found not, nor that fulness of con- 
solation promised in the cloister. Soledad renounced 





heel. “No, Doria Tomasa, as sure as my name is 
Manvel, and have said my first mass, I will not expose | 
myself any longer to be poisoned, like a rat in a garret.”| 
The usual number of “ Jesus ! Dios mio ! que trae usted 
tan sufocado 2?” (Jesus! my God! what puts you in 
such a fluster?”’) brought out—«'Those madcap nuns 
(if it be the cook, may she pay for it one day or other !) 
send me such dinners !—you shall hear. One day I get 
my soup cold, without salt; the tocino (pork,) idem ; 
I say nothing of the garbanzos, unless you prefer them 
as hard as a pistol bullet,—and so on of the rest. Pues 
—the next day the soup is scalding hot—I mean the 
water—and the rice swimming and frothing in it; no 
tocino ; the cocido (boiled meat) a strong pickle of salt 
and devils,—God forgive me for the word !—as to prin- 
cipio, (any other dish,) I kiss your hand! This may be 
done for mortification and penance, muy bien (all very 
well) ; or from picardia, (malice,) and a wish to put an 


her name with the world ; Sister Teresa—the silent, the 
emaciated—has replaced the fairest flower of Arragon. 
Her sole enjoyment is in wandering alone through the 
galleries and garden in the hours of repose. ‘I'hen she 
is heard giving utterance to her feelings, or exhaling her 
grief in sighs and tears.’ 

Some two or three months after this conversation with 
the Sacristan, the peal of bells was heard ringing for 
our sister Teresa’s happy passage to a better world,— 
for at length the child of solitude had taken refuge in 
the bosom of Our Lady of Pity. Peace be with her! 

The most splendid religious edifice in Madrid is cer- 
tainly the convent, or rather palace of Las Salesas 
viejas. The sisterhood are of the order of the visita- 
tion of St. Francis de Sales, whose institution obliges 
them to educate youth. The joint efforts of Ferdinand 
VI. and Dofia Maria de Bourbon, founded this remark- 
able monument. It was finished in the year 1788, ‘The 
whole cost amounted to the enormous sum (for this 





end to a hombre de bien, (a good man.) But, long life 
to them! once I have said my mass and confessed them | 
—Santas Pazes! J have nothing more to say to the} 
hermanas (the sisters) ; and as, thanks to God! I am 
not obliged to subject my stomach to the perversity of 
that old witch of a cook, I signified to her, this morning, 
my thanks for past favours, and my intention of dis- 
pensing with them for the future.” 

Doria Tomasa’s chocolate was ready in a trice, a crisp 
biscuit ornamenting the plate with its savoury length. 
“ Vaya !—Lord! and tell us all about it,” took the Sa- 
cristan just in the nick of time. Talking of these un- 
happy people to an ill-fed almoner cannot but excite his 
spleen and sympathy together. 

“Do you recollect that poor girl? her from Saragoza, 


country) of £190,400, exclusive of the various and 
magnificent royal gifts of all descriptions,—diamonds, 
gold and silver ornaments, &c. Here, as they did every 
where else, when there was any temptation to cupidity, 
the French made free with whatever was not already 
hidden. The late king and his pious queen, Amelia of! 
Saxony, were liberal benefactors to this convent, and 
repaired a considerable part of its losses. Its park, gar- 
dens, and architecture, seem much more suitable to a 
royal residence than a conventual seclusion ; it offers 
one of the most pleasing and picturesque points of view 
in the capital. 

The French troops, or gavachos, as they were more 
familiarly termed, were undoubtedly very much, and 
properly, hated by all good Spaniards, both male and 





whom you once mentioned as having struck you by her 
beauty ?”—*« Jesus! do I recollect her ?—I saw her yes- 
terday passing into the chapel. Poor child !—how 


changed !—how disfigured !—If she always fares as they| terested and criminal views. 
would have me to do, there is no wonder ;—but there is| thrown over the person of the nun, she is professed ; 
I see them arrive} she may no longer employ her thoughts on the things of 
fresh and blooming—in six months their own mothers] this world—she is dead to all but her celestial spouse 
The Arragoneza makes my | and the duties of her convent. 


something at the bottom of all this. 


would scarcely know them. 


heart bleed every time I see her. How lovely she was! 


—jet-black hair, dark almond eyes, teeth like lumps of| borne by Spanish women, thanks to the multiplication 
sugar, and, withal, a skin as white as a chalice napkin !| of the Virgin into « Our Lady,” of such numerous sites 
The day of her taking the habit,t when I heard the snap] and shrines—Muestra Senora del Carmen, del Pilar, 





* The reader must not infer that the discreet Sacristan 
dined with the sisterhood. 
of all similar functionaries in convents—viz. the use of 
a room, and his dinner from the kitchen of the house. 


¢ Those not well acquainted with the customs of con-| great chances of success. 
ventual life may confound the taking of the habit with| have become so selfish, and the clubs so numerous, now- 
f The first step towards| a-days, that it is almost a hopeless task for a young lady 
seclusion is the noviciate, which varies from six months] to soften the heart or engage the faith, of any of our 
to two years, according to the dispositions of the candi-} young bachelors. 
When the habit is to be assumed, all worldly | attractions would scarcely refrain from tears on seeing 
ornaments are forthwith to be cast off, even those which| and hearing Miss Innocence, Miss So¥tude, or Miss 2o- 
Still the cloister gate may turn| sary, figuring in a waltz ; but a quadrille with the ladies, 

The} or Misses Grief, Mercy, Pillar, Wounds, Conception, 
Some-} would inevitably overthrow the firmest and best-arranged 


receiving the irrevocable veil. 


dates. 


nature gives to woman. 
on its hinge and liberate the aspirant to the veil. 
period of noviciate is also subject to variation. 


He only shared the privilege} rable other titles, afford an ample choice. English mothers 


female, whatever the crowds of little sandy-haired brats 





When once the veil is 


* There are many soft-sounding and attractive names 


del Rosario, de la Incarnacion, de la Inocencia, de la 
Soledad, de los Dolores, de las Mercedes, and innume- 


might, I think, adopt some of the most sentimental and 


pretty of these for their daughters, just coming out, with 
For, really, the young men 


The most deaf and blind to female 





times, on dit, it has been culpably anticipated for in- 





plans of celibacy. 


downwards on her lady hands, devoutly clasped against | 


Thus early invoking the protection of 


that were to be seen running about the garrison towns, 
after a due residence of the strangers, may prove to the 
contrary. It might also have been expected that the 
enmity against these graceless intruders would have been 
nowhere so strong and concentrated as in the breasts of 
the fair inmates of the cloister. Strange, however, to 
say, there was one house, outside the gate of Santa Bar- 
bara, that was an exception to this patriotic rule: a 
French general was lodged in the convent of the pre- 
sentation, and made himself so very agreeable, and what 
not, that the young and plump abbess herself, after 


wept—and the church was full—all except her starch-|Jabouring for some time very earnestly for his conver- 


sion, and seeing in all probability the then hopelessness 
of the attempt, thought it better to devote herself entire- 
ly to it, and decamped with him during the night. In 
her mistaken zeal, she carried off with her all the valu- 
ables of the convent, including some very heavy silver 
lamps and costly chalices. T'wo or three of her spiritual 
daughters, animated with similar zeal, took each charge 
of her sinner, and set out on a “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
certainly not of the kind which honest John Bunyan 
has so ingeniously and minutely described for the guid- 
ance and edification of wayfaring Christians. 

Were it possible to furnish an exact list of all the 
nuns who ran away with military men during the pen- 
insular war, and of the many who, on being forced from 
their convents, never returned to them, a religiously dis- 
posed person of weak nerves would be shocked at so 
much human frailty. When it is considered, however, 
how frequently, by the abuses of parental authority, at 
this period, unhappy girls were obliged to hide their 
tears and regrets in the gloom of a cloister, such a re- 
sult is perfectly in the order of things. Happily the 
progress of civilisation is gradually doing away with 
this worst of all tyranny, although there are still to be 
found examples of improper influence having been used 
to shut up young victims into an honourable prison for 
life. 

The circumstances which determine the resolutions 
of females in the choice of a partner, when that is al- 
lowed them, are frequently the offspring of a moment, 
and always in near connection with the heart, which is 
the head and only adviser of a true woman. In the 
same convent, de las Vallejas, where poor Soledad sleeps 
in peace, there are now two young and fascinating vota- 
ries, who were neither of them ever destined by their 
parents, or had themselves intended, to follow a reli- 








gious life. The youngest loved, and was beloved, by a 
young gentleman, to whom she was on the point of be- 
ing united; he was carried off, however, by a rapid con- 
sumption before the marriage could take place. His 
betrothed took his loss so much to heart, that, after a 
year’s reflection, she resolved to enter “ Our Lady of 
Pity.” Her sister, fondly attached to the companion of 
her life, pined away so much during the first few months 
of her younger sister’s absence, that at last, as the only 
means of preserving her existence, she was permitted to 
rejoin her in the convent. She felt alone in the world, 
she said; wherever she turned, a strange eye met hers. 
The two sisters took the veil on the same day, and con- 
sole each other with the certainty of being henceforward 
united in life and death. 

The plain and simple exterior of the convent of the 
Descalzas Reales (the Royal Barefooted) but ill prepares 
one for the magnificence displayed in the church, and 
the great extent of the internal buildings. It was founded 
in the middle of the sixteenth century, by Jane of Aus- 
tria, daughter of the Emperor Charles V., and mother 
of King Sebastian of Portugal. It is built on the same 
spot where the royal foundress was born, the ancient 
palace standing in the square of the Desca/zas. The 
grand altar, by Gaspar de Becerra, is justly looked upon 
as a masterpiece of design. The tomb of the foundress, 
in a chapel of the aisle, with a whole-length statue of 
her, of white marble, in the act of kneeling, executed 
by Pompeo Leoni, is also remarkable. he sisterhood 
boast of the retreat which their house afforded from the 
storms of life to several personages of royal birth. The 
Empress Dona Maria, the Infanta Doha Dorotea, and 
Dona Anna de Austria, Santa Margarita, daughter of 
the Emperor Maximilian, as well as various others, re- 
collected their mortality, and retired to meditate on its 
nothingness in the silence of the Descalzas Reales. 
The abbess has the titles and honours of a grandee of 








Spain of the first class. The splendour of the religious 
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ceremonies, ond the extraordinary excellence of the mu- 
sic, both vocal and instrumental, never fail to draw crowds 
to the convent church. 
cious, and glazed in during the winter season. 
garden in the centre is sadly neglected, and overrun with 
rank weeds, which choke up the fountain ; in the middle 
stand two lonely cypresses, which keep watch and ward, 
waving and bending towards each other in the wind. 


At the close of a December evening, I once found | 
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|to mass sand to processions ; ‘her youthful eye glanced 


lover many a graceful form ‘which maiden fancy might 
The interior cloisters are spa-| well love to dwell upon. The showy uniform and hand- 
The |some looks of a young licutenant of dragoons determined 
|her choice and her fate : 


a passion for him sprung up at 
once in her bosom, such as a fond girl conceives when 
she is in love for the first time. ‘The young officer’s eye 
had caught hers; they had mixed and flashed into one 
another, and their souls accompanied the look. Hence- 


myself, by accident, in those cloisters, being prevented forward the walks of Inés, her whole thoughts, and her 
from entering the church by the dense crowd assembled | prayers, had but one object ; her candid and impassioned 
in it, for the purpose of saying their prayers, and enjoy- | spirit called upon God as a witness of her love, and with 
ing the music of the choir and orchestra, It was an|a fond and touching cenfidence besought the virgin to 
evening suitable to the month ;—raw, heavy masses of | bless and watch over her lover. 
lead-coloured clouds were rolling along by a strong | The intercourse between them was however at first 
breeze—the light was just failing—some of the broken | limited to stolen glances, a species of enjoyment which 
panes quivered in their leaden sockets at the impulse of | |at one period of our existence is such as no earthly trea- 
the blast; I was alone in the cloister, and thought I | sures can purchase or replace. ‘The father of Inés was 
heard doors opening cautiously, and quick and light |a man bearing one of those cold impassable physiogno- 
Just afterwards I fanc‘ed | | mies, with rigid features, thin, compressed lips, and over- 
I could distinguish very plainly a deep-drawn sigh. ‘he | hanging eyebrows, which promise nothing to affection 
scene was fit for the pen of Mary Anne Radcliffe ; but|or blandishment. His daughter, independent of her 
for the rolling echoes of the sacred music, and the occa- | personal attractions, might, as the sole heiress of his im- 
sional distinctly-heard grumbling and remonstrance of | mense v wealth, aspire to one of the best settlements in 
wedged-in listeners at being elbowed and trod upon, it|}the land. How was such a character to be softened into 
required no great stretch of fancy to believe myself|consent, or induced to renounce plans of selfishness or 
stalking about the mysterious passages of the castle of|ambition, merely to please what he would consider a 
Udolpho. Still the hour and the place had their influ-| foolish girl’s inclination? Alonzo had no fortune but his 
ence, and both disposed me to grave and solemn medi-| pay; his family, no doubt, were good and approved 
tation. Leaning upon the projection of the broken | hidalgos ; but what were executorias (parchments— 
sash, I kept watching the clouds as they chased one an- i ge nealogies) beyond mere “ ass’s skin” in the eyes of 
other rapidly through the heavens, 'T he cypresses gave |Inés’s father!’ Don Manuel besides hated every thing 
voices to the wind—the rank weeds whistled in the | with a sword by its side, as the general emblem of vice 
breeze ; I thought I heard a still deeper sigh than be-|and extravagance. Inés herself scarcely dared hope to 
fore, and a rustle behind me as of a female garment. I|bend such a parent to her wishes: yet she hoped, she 
thrust my head through the open square as quickly as|knew not why; she wept and prayed, and continued 
prudence and the sharp angles of the broken glass would | her walks with greater eagerness than ever. Her father, 
allow, but there was nothing to indicate human pre-|though indulgent in this one respect, could not help 
sence ; a few dried leaves, which had been blown into| wondering at the increasing activity and devout taste of 
the corridor, were lifted in eddies, and chased one an-|his daughter. No afternoon, however damp or cold, 
other in the sweep of the wind. An old sister at that|could keep her within doors; no feast, or sermon, or 
moment showed her black hood and white cap at one of! procession, did she ever miss attending. My daugh- 
the blinds of the second story ; it was almost dark, and ter is certainly possessed,” thought he; but suspicions 
her face and cap seemed all of one piece, making her|kept him always at her side,—a suspicion then vague 
look like one of the departed, revisiting the fitful glimpses |} and aimless; for he was still ignorant of the existence 
of the moon. or the object of his daughter’s growing attachment. 
The fate of Inés at that moment rushed into my| Had the tenderness of a mother been there, her quick 
mind ;—poor Inés! so young! so early lost!—she who|eye would have detected the hue of health gradually 
cut with desperate hand the bonds of a miserable exist-| stealing from the cheek of her Inés. She would have 
ence !—here, within those very walls, her mournful | read, in her tear-swollen eyes, the havoc going on in her 


footsteps passing behind me. 





shade is still supposed to grieve and sigh, the whole 
night long in the solitary passages, and to pull with | 
violence at the gratings of the pi arlour, as if to tear them | 
from their rivets. I left the cloister fall of the gloomy | 
impressions which her melancholy catastrophe was £0 | 
we'l calculated to inspire. ‘The story T had often heard, | 
and now give the reader the partic ulars of it, as they 
were related to me. 

Inés was the daughter of a man of great wealth, prin- | 
cipally the fruit of his own exertions, but, if report was | 


lartless bosom. Maternal sympathy might have consoled, 


might have soothed, the flutterings of that heart which 
now, for the first time, beat responsively to the throb- 
bings of another. But her mother had long since gone 
to her lonely rest, and slept soundly in her niche, while 
her cherished daughter was daily getting more entangled 
in that net from which few escape unhurt, and none can 
hope to break without bearing long and lasting marks of 
the struggle. 

One summer afternoon, Inés had prevailed upon her 


to be believed, not acquired in the most honourable man- | father to take her to the Prado, professedly for the pur- 
ner. Inés had not yet completed her seventeenth year, ems of exercising her delicate limbs by a walk in its 


and united in an eminent degree the attractions which | verdant alleys, but really with a view to meet her lover. 
characterise a Spanish beauty—eyes of passion, a pale | Alonzo, as usual, was there, and took care to be as near 


yet animated check, a waist divine, limbs of exquisite |to her as prudence warranted. In the turns of the pro- 
proportion, and feet of such miniature size as scarcely |menades they could, without suspicion, meet each other 
to be entitled to the name. Nature, too, which had been | face to face, search far into the depth of one another’s 
so bountiful to this favourite daughter, thought that such |eyes, and look themselves, for the moment, into bliss. 
charms should not be hid, and whispered this opinion to! The evening happened to be one of those peculiar to 
the innermost echo of Ines’s heart. Not in vain had she | the climate at that season, when the sultry air is charged 
gone to the Prado, to Caramouchel, and to Vista Alegre,* | with electric matter, and a dense reddish vapour over- 
—_—— |shadows the earth. ‘The water-cloud advanced apace— 
* Classic places of pleasaunce and resort in the en-| the dust was whirled up in eddies with a rushing sound 
virons of Madrid; they have neither shade nor beauty \—a few heavy drops of rain began to fall. The prome- 
to recommend them, but they are outside the walls.|nade was deserted in an instant, and the assembled 
They are supposed delicious rural retreats; every body | crowd began to fly in all directions. A sudden and vio- 
says so, and every body goes there when they have a|lent gust of wind and clap of thunder were immediately 
few superfluous dollars to exchange for a wretched ill- | followed by a drenching shower of rain, emptying itself 
served dinner, generally wound up with that inevitable |“ in buckets” on all who had not yet provided them- 
acme of Spanish gourmandise, a tough, parched turkey. | selves with shelter. At this critical moment, the lover 
The queen governess has lent to Vista Alegre the foster-|of Inés could not be far distant from her, for a large 
ing influence of her presence ; a royal villa is now build-|flame-coloured silk umbrella was spread in an instant 
ing, and grounds are laying out. ‘he natural position of }over her graceful head, and partially covered the person 
the ground is such as to prevent either the one or the other |of her father. To this day it remains a mystery how 
ever repaying the heavy expenditure they will occasion. |Don Alonzo came by his paragua, (umbrella,) an arti- 


cle prohibited i in military hands ; ; but, as love is the me 
locksmith, no doubt he also makes or finds umbrellas oy, 
the shortest notice for his clients. ~ 

Don Manuel looked at first surprised, then decidedly 
displeased ; but the rain was falling in torrents, and the 
danger which his daughter might run from exposure to 
it, occurred to him. He acknowledged in such terms as 
the following his sense of obligation to the stranger who 
had shown himself so officious— Muchas gracias, cq. 
ballero, de la atencion, (many thanks, cavalier, for you; 
politeness ; my daughter is much indebted to you !) 

To hold an umbrella with any good effect over the 
person you mean to protect, you must keep very close 
to him or her. It is not difficult to guess who was the 
principal object of the young officer's attention. His 
hand held the umbrella, his arm touched the fairy shoul. 
der of his beloved ; the rustle of her silken sleeve was 
like angel voices, like sounds of paradise to his ear. His 
hand, rendered unsteady by what was passing within, 
did not always preserve the perpendicular, but occasion. 
ally treated the old gentleman with copious streams all 
over his person from the dripping canopy. 

This did not help to restore. Don Manuel’s good hu- 
mour ; he even became more testy than usual, and eyed 
the young couple with closer attention than he had done 
at first. Alas! at seventeen, how are hearts—full, al- 
most bursting, with all that is headlong and volcanic in 
the fiercest of passions—how are the slaves of that in- 
visible, all-powerful influence—to mask their feelings, 
and tutor their looks to indifference? Our young pair 
thought not of the rain, nor of the direction they wero 
going in; they neither felt the awkward plunges they 
were taking i in many a teeming rut and broken flagging, 
covering with mud and slime that tiny foot, which 
Alonzo would fain have dried in his own bosom ; Inés’s 
eye was flame, her words were incoherent, her breath- 
ing came thick and fitful upon her. Her pure velvet 
cheek displayed too clearly all that was going on with- 
in: it was now colourless, now flushing deep carnation, 
Her eye was either bent upon the ground, or stealing 
long looks of rapture at her chosen mate. Yet all was 
not peace within that bosom ; an indistinct and oppres- 
sive feeling of terror, a shuddering at futurity, mingled, 
by turns, with her sensations of pleasure. In the stern 
and cold regard of her father, intensely fixed upon them, 
she might have read anger, contempt, and fixed resolve; 
pity or affection had little or no share in the emotions 
by which he was agitated. 

By this time they had reached Don Manuel’s house. 
The lovers must separate—Inés gave a quick glance to 
Alonzo, and an appealing look to her father. 
she thought, “if he would but offer him the house.” 
But no! a cold salute, gracias, caballero, beso a usted 
la mano, pasarlo bien, (I thank you, sir, and kiss your 
hand, &c.) were his only expressions of thankfulness.* 
The doncella, who, in the thirst of knowledge to be 
acquired by diligent attendance in the balcony, yielded 
to none of her class, had seen her mistress at a distance, 
and was already waiting, with the door wide open, as 
they came up, and welcoming them with officious zeal. 
« Oh !” sighed Inés, “ how I could punish that Manue- 
las—he never was so attentive before.” ‘Turco, the 
favourite poodle, unconsciously aided Inés’s wishes. On 
hearing the light step of his mistress on the staircase, 
he rushed down, jumped upon each of the party, again 
flew up stairs, and made so many rapid countermarches 
and evolutions in the door-way, as to impede all entrance 
for full five minutes. Don Manuel beginning at last to 
suspect some connivance between the poodle and his 


“Ah!” 


* It is so customary to offer the house, and every 
thing in it, to any cavalier, known to the family as such, 
or who has performed any act of courtesy, that the 
omission is looked upon as a tacit insult. ‘The offer of 
the house requires a visit of thanks from the obliged 
person, and thus the acquaintance begins and is pro- 
longed according to the wishes of the parties. In Spa- 
nish phrases of civility, it is the tone, rather than the 
words, that marks the speaker’s intention. In the pre- 
sent instance, the pasarlo bien (pass it well) of Don 
Manuel is a clear and explicit invitation to the person 
addressed to take himself any where but to the speaker's 
house. The Vaya usted con Dios is susceptible of at 
least a dozen interpretations, from the height of civility 





to the keenest insult. 
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daughter, gave the poor animal a hearty kick in the side, 
accompanied with one or two opprobrious epithets of a 
eculiar kind, and sent him off howling. Alonzo, who 
had been lingering all this time in the vain hope of an 
invitation, commenced his descent. The door banged 
against its threshold, the yelping of Turco, and the an- 
ery accents of Don Manuel’s deep voice, were the only 
farewell that accompanied the enamoured lieutenant in 
his progress down stairs. 

Ines had passed far too pleasant an afternoon to be 
downeast, for any length of time, by the cross phrases 
of her papa. She turned every incident of the walk a 
thousand times Over in her memory. She looked with 
deliglit at her dripping mantilla of French lace, and her 
spoiled dress. “ What delicious rain! How I love that 
dear Turco!” and she kissed his woolly face with ar- 
dour. The poodle soon forgot his kick in the unusual 
care taken for his comforts. He received-a new red 
morocco collar, with at least half a dozen bells to it, a 
sky-blue waistband, and various bow-knots of party- 
coloured ribbon, studded around. He might vie with 
the best dressed dog in the capital. He was also well 
washed and sheared by a guitano, who was never known 
to draw blood; the only part of the kindness shown him 
which Turco would most willingly have dispensed with. 

The pains and charges which ladies, both young and 
old, and not a few seasoned bachelors, put themselves to, 
for the adornment of their dogs, are amusing and ridicu- 
lous. Some are to be seen almost covered with brilliant 
silk trappings, red morocco waistbands, and silver bells, 
strutting about the Prado, or staring impudently out of 
carriage windows at their bespattered plebeian brethren, 
who are obliged to trust to their hides for clothes and 
comfort. Dog and mule shearing is a profitable busi- 
ness in Spain—of which the guitanos, or gipsies, are 
the sole monopolists. They shave the upper part of the 
animal’s coat, and evince their taste and astrological 
erudition by various abstruse signs and hieroglyphics 
executed in relief in the coat. The designs are very 
neat, and wonderfully well executed. ‘They work very 
quick, and use an enormous pair of shears, which one 
would fancy utterly unfit for such delicate tracery. 

Inés retired to bed. ‘There, alone with her fluttered 
heart, she slept not; she heard the clocks toll out the 
night hours one after another; a thousand rose-coloured 
visions tapestried her young brain ; her head that night 
was a perfect kaleidoscope. She hoped that Alonzo also 
was awake, and thinking of her, and she pitied his sup- 
posed want of rest, little aware of the gross materials 
man is made of. Whereas, if the truth must be told, 
Alonzo never slept sounder in his life than he did that 
night. A morning doze had at length just fallen upon 
Inés’s weary eyelids, when a recado, brought by Manuela, 
summoned her to her father’s presence. 

Inés loved her father, at the same time that she feared 
him. ‘The refusal of his house to Alonzo was his first 
act of harshness to herself; yet she felt as she never had 
done before, on appearing before him. Don Manuel’s 
suspicions, which were now both awakened and con- 
firmed, hastened the execution of a plan which had been 
Jong before settled in his own mind, for his daughter’s 
establishment. During the course of his life, his per- 
sonal character, and many of his transactions, had es- 
tranged him from, as well as lost him the good opinion 
of, most of his cotemporaries. One friend alone had re- 
mained to him steadfast and unchanged, under all cir- 
cumstances. The opinions of both, on most subjects, 
were much the same: if there was any difference, Don 
Vicente had the advantage of being considered the bet- 
ter-principled man of the two, though by no means an 
Aristides in his dealings with his fellow men. Fortune 
had also favoured his labours: he was well known in 
the barrio as a sujeto not at all disposed to let himself 
be hung for the ransom of 100,000 dollars. His age 
might be about forty-eight. His person, like that of 
most Spaniards on the turn, was somewhat inclined to 
unwholesome corpulency, and his cheeks lapped over his 
cravat, which was always white, but not always of tlie 
cleanest. His eyes were small, but dark and penetrating, 
and his complexion was dark, pale, and sallow. Owing 
to his habits of inveterate smoking, and his contempt of 
a tooth-brush, his teeth did not show very inviting in 
their gamboge surtout. ‘The inside of his thumb and 
forefinger were of a shining tobacco hue,—for he cut his 


were no face or hands to find favour in a lady’s eyes. 
Don Manuel, however, thought differently. He had de- 
termined to reward his friend’s solitary attachment by 
the gift of his daughter’s hand, and to leave his riches 
to their children. This project had already been com- 
municated to Don Vicente, who, as may be supposed, 
was overjoyed at the prospect of having so rich and 
lovely a prize. He began by bringing all his amorous 
artillery into exercise. He exhausted his gallantry in 
caramelo yemas, and other delicacies which find favour 
in female mouths. ‘lhe dulces were eaten without gra- 
titude. Inés had always disliked Don Vicente, and her 
aversion was not diminished after she had fallen in love 
with Alonzo. He was discreet, however, and she too 
much occupied with the secret of her own heart to have 
any suspicion of the net that was spreading around her. 
For her father’s sake she received and respected his old 
friend. 


Don Manuel, though a selfish as well as a determined 
man, looked confused as his daughter approached him. 
He fumbled with his retaco, and every thing else within 
his reach, and felt as people who are about to attempt a 
thing of which they are ashamed are wont to do. 
«“ Child!” said he, without lifting his eyes to a counte- 


it is not yet too late. If she could only love me !—What 
a bride [ should have had—what a bride I have lost !” 
Don Manuel was left, once more, to keep company 
with his own reflections, and the mournful scene before 
him. Not for this, however, did his purpose change. 
“ Better she should die, than be the wife of that young 
rake, and squander my hard-earmmed savings. God may 
take her to himself; but if she lives, she shall marry 
my old friend, if there is truth in my word, or authority 
ina parent. “Tis but a cosa de nina (a girl’s fancy) 
after all. Her mother was the same—it will pass. 





God’s will be done!” With this devout conclusion he 
awaited the return of assistance. Long, however, be- 
fore the doctor could get his bombé* to the door, and 
jhimself and gold-headed cane conveyed in it to the 
house of his patient, Manuela had returned, and suc- 
ceeded in restoring her hapless mistress to life and ani- 
mation. Inés was reserved for deeper chagrins, and a 
darker fate. Her convalescence was rapid, because the 
|secret hope of her father’s relenting, and the rapturous 
|thought of becoming the wife of her adored Alonzo, 
jcaused the current of her blood to run healthfully through 
|her veins, and gradually restored the bloom and elasticity 
jof youth. 

This feeble lonely child had taken one of those firm 


nance in whose gentle features he might have read |resolutions of which women are capable when their af- 
strange emotions—“ Inés, the care of your happiness fections are concerned. She vowed in her heart, and by 
has ever been uppermost with me, as you well know. |the spirit of her departed mother, never to wed with the 


. . loe o . 
The moment has arrived, when a project, long matured, | friend of her father, nor ever to become the wife of any 


is ripe for execution. My old and dear friend, Don 
Vicente, to whom you owe so many attentions, has been 
confiding his sentiments to me.”—“ Oh yes, papa, that 
frightful old man, with his ugly teeth and caramelos !” 
“ Hija, (daughter,) speak not thus of so worthy a man. 


| one but her beloved Alonzo. 
| ‘Time rolled on: the lovers lost no opportunity of 
[seeing one another; and, through the compassionate 
vce of Manuela, they were enabled to exchange 


from time to time, some burning lines of tenderness and 


It is an old friend of the family—of your poor mother.” | passion. But Don Manuel was as resolute as his daugh- 
A tear immediately started to the daughter’s eye. * Ah,|ter was firm. The regiment of Alonzo was ordered to 
poor mamma!” « Yes,” interrupted Don Manuel pro-|march to a distant province—a new stimulus to con- 
fiting by this sensibility of a virtuous heart, “ your poor|stancy. ‘The lovers had no parting interview. It was 
mother, gue gloria haya! (may she be in glory!) es-|well. The gentle heart of Inés, unaccustomed to such 
teemed Don Vicente as he deserved. It is time that I | severe trials, might have broken in the effort. Alonzo 
should think of establishing you in the world. I am | bade farewell to his mistress in a few lines, full of de- 
old—life is uncertain—and God has counted the days of|spair, and yet clinging to the hope of again meeting, 
man. You might lose me to-morrow; in which case,}under happier auspices. Inés conveyed to Alonzo a lock 
what would become of a helpless child like you? Your lof her dark auburn hair, tied with a light green ribbon, 
aunts live in Gallicia. You have no relation here to/and a little scroll, filled with the fond effusions of a 
whom you could apply for protection. You must, there-|maiden’s heart, recommending Alonzo to be faithful, as 
fore, marry. I have, as a good parent—chosen a partner |she would be to him to the last. She would either be 
for you, who can make you both rich and happy. Don |his, or a convent should become her tomb—as her fa- 
Vicente has declared himself to me, and asks your hand. | ther, in his wrath, had threatened her, in the event of 
His attentions must have, long since, left you no Goubt ther continued disobedience to his wishes, The line of 
about his views. I thank you for this ready and tacit|the regimental march passed under Inés’s window; but 
acquiescence in my wishes and arrangements for your|her father was on the alert, to prevent any chance of 
welfare. He dines here to-day; pray regard him as|farewell salutations. When the tramp of horses had 
your future husband.”—«Papa!—my good papa!” | ceased, and the last flourish of trumpets died away upon 
were the first words that came, in an almost inaudible |her ear, she wished that she could cease to live, until 
scream, from the tortured Inés, whose countenance be-| Alonzo’s voice should recall her to existence. 
came as pale as if every drop of blood had left her fra-|| In the mean time, sundry grave consultations had 
gile form. “For God’s sake!—for mamma’s!” She |taken place between the old friends respecting the final 
could no more—the image of her love—visions of bliss— arrangement of the oda (wedding.) Don Vicente, 
dire anticipations of future misery—alternately whirled | whether from the force of age or principle, or the mix- 
and flashed through her brain ;—she sank senseless on/ture of both, had sensibly relaxed in his “ suit and ser- 
the floor. vice ;’’ and he, at last, went so far as to declare, that, 
Don Manuel may now enjoy the sight of his only {seeing the invincible repugnance of the young lady 
child, stretched like a corpse on the matting, at his feet ; | towards him, he desisted altogether from his pretensions 
a slender thread of blood, red and pure, oozed from her|to her hand. He even counselled his old friend to de- 
slightly-parted lips; the veins of her forehead were | sist from farther opposition to his daughter’s wishes, and 
swelled full and blue; her bosom heaved not; no pulse |to embellish the evening of his days by uniting her to 
answered to the touch. “ Manuela !—Antonio!” No |the object of her affections. But to such advice Don 
voice answered to his call; they had both gone to mar-| Manuel turned a deaf ear, and treated with scorn the 
ket: the poodle alone was left to commiserate his lifeless | idea of sacrificing his long-nurtured plans for a mere 
Don Manuel endeavoured to lift his daughter | girl’s whim. 
She, so delicate in form, so light in| opinion was, that the long-cherished intimacy between 


mistress, 
from the ground. 
step and gait, so full of life and buoyancy, was now sv | these two was completely dissolved. 
heavy, helpless, and unwieldy, that it was with the |the society of one whose friendship had hitherto been 
greatest difficulty her father succeeded in raising her to|the main consolation of his existence, Don Manuel’s 
the sofa. |resolution seemed to be only the more sternly fixed to 

The door bell at that moment rang. “'Thank God :”| make his daughter drain the bitter cup to the dregs. He 
said Don Manuel, to whom this solitude, of his own|had an interview with the abbess of the Descalzas 
creation, became appalling. It was his friend, Don| Reales. How he represented circumstances—in what 
Vicente, who had come to an appointment on business. | colours he painted his own flesh and blood, is known 
A look of the father explained what had happened. }only to the parties themselves. Suffice it, that the con- 
They entered together, to behold the motionless, though | sent of the abbess to the admission of Inés was readily 
still lovely, form of blighted youth and hope. ‘he des-|given; a rich dowry was paid, and a few days afterwards 
tined nodio instantly sallied forth in search of a doctor. 





own cigar, and made his own papeleta. Altogether, his 


“ Pobre nina!” thought he, as he went along; “I hope * An old-fashioned cabriolet, 


The consequence of this difference of 
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192 
the fatal dow: was closed, which ry out t the unhappy 
Inés from the world. 

It would be but an idle and vain attempt to seek to 
describe the emotions which filled the bosom of the luck- 
less maiden, on this extinction of all her hopes. The 
gloomy appearance of her abode—the cold and heartless 
manner of some sisters—the irritating vigilance of others 





monotonous garden and 


—the height of the walls—the 
gloomy cypress shade—the grated iron doors—the | 


natives of the south in general, are little accustomed to 
indulge in sentiment of any kind. 


—<>— 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Hospitals. 


{nowhere are cupidity and selfishness more strikingly dis. 
| played than in the great mass of retainers attached to 
the hospitals and charitable institutions of all countries, 

The Obregon confraternity is charged with the sy, 
perintendence of the sick, It was founded in 1566, by 
|Don Bernardo de Obregon. ‘T'radition represents him 
jas a man finical, and of great nicety in his attire, de. 


The religious feelings and charitable dispositions of lighting in the point lace, and silken hose and doublets, 


the old Spaniards are nowhere more conspicuous than in | 


| which characterised the dandy of that day. He wore q 


chanting of hymns in slow and melancholy cadence, ithe number of hospitals and houses of refuge which the | ‘long and ready rapier of the best Toledo temper, his 


were all circumstances too well calculated to excite and | jcapital supports; of the first, there are fifteen, and of own being that of a hot-headed soldier, 


He was of the 


sadden the imagination of the victi:n of parental severity. |the latter, seven; a number which, in proportion to the | | Huelgas of Burgos, of illustrious parentage, and knight 


By one of those unaccountable anomalies which serve 
to puzzle enquirers into the human heart, the “tender 
father,” who was thus consigning an only child to an 
early grave, was care ‘ful to send her daily two of the | 
most delicate dishes from his table; as if the body could | 
be pampered when the mind is ill at ease. 

Several months passed away.  Inés’s appearance, 
whenever she was summoned to the parlour to receive 
her father’s visits, was such as to make the old gentle- 
himself on his determination, She} 





man congratulate 


looked pale and emaciated, but collected and taciturn. | ¢ 


«She has entered into the true spirit of her vocation ; 
she has ceased to concern berself about the things of| 
this world. Thanks be to God and the Virgin, I shall 
have a saint in my family instead of the wife of a cala- | 
vera (mad cap.) Suc h were the reflections of this | 
obstinate parent; and, in the fulness of his se ‘f-gratula- | 
tion, he would sometimes go and hear a mass of thanks-| 
giving! 

One day, when the servant, Antonio, took the two | 
dishes as usual to the convent, he remarked that the se- | 
horita had not appeared so gay and lively since she had | 
left home. She had spoken to him herse Hf, and re quested | 
him to go home and bring her a cord, for the purpose of | 
hanging clothes to dry; an office with which she had | 
This account of Anto-| 
and served to heighten | 


been charged by the superior.* 
nio pleased the old gentleman, 
his satisfaction. ‘The cord was immediately procured, 
and he himself took it to the convent for her. 

Ines was seen walking in the garden towards the fall | 
of the same evening; but she was not present at ves- 
pers, or the next morning at matins. Her place was va- 
eant in the refectory; her cell was open; she was not | 
there. “She had escaped!” was the general belief. A 
strict search was immediately ordered. A strong sha-| 
dow, cast on the whit -washed walls of a chamber that | 
communicated with the open which kept | 
moving slowly to and fro like a pendulum impelled by 
the wind, attracted the attention of a passing sister. | 
Conceiving it to be the turning 


cloisters, 


of an ill-elosed shutter! 
upon its hinges, she opened the door to satisfy herself. | 
What was her horror at discovering the dead body of 
poor Inés, once surnamed “/a hermosa, la sin par,” 
(the beautiful, the peerless,) now swinging in the wind, 
cold and stitf, and suspended by the cord with which a 
father’s hand had supplied her. Her afflicted spirit was 
gone to answer for the rash deed, before that throne of 
grace and mercy to which are best known the lapses and 
errors of our fallen nature. It was evident that the in- 
tellects of this poor victim had been wandering, by the 
words which were found pencilled on the white-washed 
walls, indicating the belief she entertained of her lover’s 
death :—*« Alonzo, beloved Alonzo! adieu! ‘Thou hast 
died ; 1 will follow thee.” 

This catastrophe took place about ten years ago. 
chamber where the unfortunate Inés terminated her ex- 
istence has been shut up ever since, and the sisterhood | 
were laid under a strict prohibition never to mention or | 
recall the circumstances of the tragedy,—a prohibition | | 
which, as may be supposed, has not been very rigidly | 
submitted to, cither within or without the walls of the 
convent. | 

Don Manuel did not long survive his daughter, and 
his immense wealth passed into the hands of distant | 
relatives, for whom, in his lifetime, he cared not a mara- 
vedi. Alonzo yet lives, and has been long since mar- | 
ried ; and, in all probability, he would be puzzled to re- 
collect this story of his + Spaniards, and 





The 


first love.” 


* The novices are allotted different occupations in the | 
convents, to try the strength of their vocation, Some} 


jthe action of time for centuries: 


{which one would think sufficiently liberal. 


/meat per day. 


|population, (reckoned in 1831 at 210,000 souls,) is| 


greater, if I mistake not, than that of any other Ev-| 
ropean capital, ‘The care and management of these es- 
tablishments, as well as the relief and accommodation of 
the sick, are in the hands of several of the religious con- 
fraternities, some of them established for this express 
purpose, 

The general hospital exhibits one of the vastest ideas 
of this nature that was ever attempted to be put in prac- 
itice; but, like so many other monuments of Spanish 
grandiosity, it still remains plain and unfinished. It is 
one of those enormaus piles that seem destined to brave 
it is provided with spa- 
'cious court-yards ; and a series of galleries, facing the 
south, and well ventilated, are reserved for the use of 
the convalescent, when they are able to be removed. 
The principal court-yatd or square measures one hun- 
‘dred and thirty-four feet long by eighty wide. The 
staircases are noble. ‘The original plan contemplated, 
besides the one just mentioned, six other squares of 


|similar dimensions, and two smaller ones. ‘The hospital 


has accommodation for two thousand patients at a time. 
The average number on the books throughout the year 
is about fourteen thousand, of whom it is ‘caloulated that 
about one thirteenth part die in the hospital. Its situa- 
tion is certainly one of the best that could have been 
chosen for an establishment of this sort, the entrance to 


\it being in a direct line with the gate of Atocha, while 


|the body of the building is outside the city walls, a cir- 
cumstance which is no small convenience to patients 
brought from the country. 

There is no want of juntas and commissions to in- 
sure the interior economy and good management. Much 


‘zeal and activity are exhibited by the heads of the es- 


jtablishment, but their exertions are very indifferently 
| seconded by the inferior functionaries, 

The “ apothecaries’ hall” attached to the hospital is 
spacious and well disposed; and the kitchens are on a 
vast scale. But the indolence or negligence of the prac- 
titioners in their attendance renders these advantages of 
little value to the unfortunate patients. The superior 
medical officers are not at all punctual in their hours of 
visiting, nor are they sufficiently careful to see that their 
subordinates pay strict attention to their duties. ‘The 
result is a general prejudice against the establishment, 
to such an extent that the poorest peasant is afraid to 
commit himself or his friends to so dubious a care ; and 
what adds to this feeling, is the uninviting manner in 
which the rations of soup and meat are presented to 
their palates. 

In this last department particularly, it is certain that 
great abuses exist. ‘The butchers’ meat and every sort 
of provisions are provided, by the corporation, of the 
very best quality, and in abundance, for the use of the 
patients; while it is notorious that those which are dis- 


\tributed in the different wards are both inferior in qua- 


lity and deficient in quantity. Daily complaints are 
|made by the sick to the commissioner on duty, or the 
officer on round. When the soldiers complain of bad 
nourishment, the fare of the civilians must be indeed de- 
testable. The government allows three reals a day for 


jevery soldier received into the hospital, an allowance 


The other 
isick are received and nourished gratis. The ration of 
‘the patient who is not restricted as to diet is fixed at 
eight ounces of bread, a pint of wine, and a pound of 
But in practice, as has been before re- 
marked, no attention is paid to regularity, and the pro- 
visions are distributed with that carelessness and par- 
tiality which every where, but in this country especially, 
seem to be inherent in every place and establishment 


sweep and scour the floors, others wash the clothes,/which has the relief and succour of poor and helpless 


make the beds, &e. j|human creatures for its object. It is but too true, that 


lof the order of St. Jago. After having served in the 
wars of that epoch, he came to Madrid as esquire to the 
Duke of Sesa, in the year 1560, He was one day de. 
scending the Calle de Portas, probably on his way to 
some rendezvous, for he had taken particular pains with 
his person and toilet, when an unlucky or careless sea- 
venger bespattered him from head to foot, with a sweep 
of his broom. Don Bernardo vented his anger by heartily 
cufling the culprit, who, instead of evincing any resent- 
ment or soreness under the castigation, immediately 
turned his right cheek to him, after he had boxed the 
left. Obregon, says the legend, was so struck, that he 
immediately entered into himself, begged the scavenger’s 
pardon, and not long after retired from the world. 

The destitute inmates of an hospital must always re- 
member, with gratitude, the first day the Aija de cari- 
dad (daughter of charity) passed its threshold. Women 
alone are capable of the great and touching sacrifice of 
all that is attractive in existence, for the sake of looking 
after and ministering to the loathsome sufferings and 
ailments of their fellow creatures, animated and encou- 
raged by that spirit which is ever active in doing good, 
and looks to heaven only far its reward. A remarkable 
improvement in the care of the sick has taken place in 
all the hospitals.since the admission of these admirable 
nurses, 

Of the painful duties which devolve upon this exem- 
plary sisterhood, not Jess alien to their sex and their 
feeling, none can be more so than the efforts they are 
obliged to make to keep order among the crowd of un- 
ruly and untutored beings under their charge ; especially 
the rough brawling soldiers, men utterly incapable of 
appreciating the invaluable services of their attendants, 
and who, not unfrequently, return the cares and kind- 
ness shown to them with abuse and insults, instead of 
gratitude. The sisters, it is true, have the power of ad- 
ministering correction to the refractory ; the officer of 
the guard on duty at the hospital is bound to lend them 
every assistance. The military culprits are punished by 
an hour or two’s confinement in the stocks. It is a me- 
lancholy fact, so insensible are the convalescent pa- 
tients to the sufferings of their immediate neighbours, 
that it is absolutely necessary to place a sentinel in each 
of the wards, to prevent the riots and gambling which 
would otherwise be their constant occupation, and be car- 
ried on without interruption, were every body but them- 
selves in their last moments. The precaution is equally 
necessary among the civilians as among the military. 

An excuse may be found for this hardened insensibility, 
in the soldier at least, in the habits of « military life; 
but it is to be feared that even these would fail in pro- 
ducing that utter indifference and apathy to the suffer- 
ings of their fellows, which we sce manifested by so 
many, were the heart not already totally dead. That the 
accidents of a field of battle produce but a feeble im- 
pression on the actors in and spectators of it, is perhaps 
natural, and so far fortunate. The noise, confusion, 
hurry, and excitement, and a variety of other causes, 
serve to divert the mind, and blind it to the true charac- 
ter of the sanguinary and unnatural scene before it. 
But very different is the case in the gloomy ward of an 
hospital, where every thing betrays loneliness, and mise- 
ry, and helplessness, appealing with mute eloquence to 
the better sympathies of our nature for succotr and re- 
lief. A truce, however, with moralising. 

The funds allotted to the support of this immense 
establishment are very considerable, and derived from 
various sources. They consist in the rents of lands and 
houses belonging to it; portions of the receipts of the 
different theatres, of masked balls, and of the bull-fights ; 
of alms and legacies, &c. A distinct compartment, not 
very extensive, is also allotted for insane patients, who 
are treated on the most approved plans. Tho victims of 








